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RZViEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Recollections and Reflections, Personal 
and Poliscal, ae connected with Public 
Affiirs ducing the Reign of George IT. 
By Joha Nichols, Esq. London, 
1920, 8vo. pp. 408. 


This is one of those publications which 
may be expected when 
——-Old age looks out 
And garrulous, recounts the feats of youth. 
The author is an ancient gentleman of 
serbnty-tix, resident at Thoulouse ; tis fa- 
ther was @ physician at the court of George 
II. end, heving himseif sat in three Parlia- 
ments, ae imagined that he had materials 
easy for a volume, to enlighten the present 
generation, respecting the doings of the last. 
tis claim is, however, rather moderately 
supperted ; for though there will be found 
some intelligence, and some sound views, in 
his lueubrations, he broaches so many wild 
theories, a the same things so very of- 
ten, contradicts himself so frequently, and 
is so lavish of imputations on every unfortu- 
nate individual honoured by his notice, that 
he presents us, upon the while. but a crude 
mass of inconsistencies, and a sweeping libel 
upon hurosnity, Not only every monarch 
and mini every man and woman, 
whom he recognizes, for three quarters of a 
century, appear in the vizards of rogues, or 
the caps of fools. There is nevertheless 
some curious information in these pages, and 
several facts (if they can be depended upon) 
of considerable importance. For exansple, 
is is asserted, by this zealous Foxite, that 
Mr, Pitt was unwillingly forced into the war 
against the French Revolution, by the gr vue, 
Whig families, instigated by Burke ; 2n¢, ia 
deed, very cogent reasons are given in cor- 
roboration of this statement. But we will leave 
Mr. Nichols’ pital reflections on French, 
Spanish, and American revolutions, on agri- 
culture and commerce, on the Pope and par- 
ties, on German Governments and Indian af- 
fairs, to those who love that pecies of specula- 
hon, contenting ourselves with extracting 
half a dozen of his anecdotes, which possess 
the more agreeable property of being likely 
to amuse our readers. We shall just. pre- 
mise, in order to mark our reprehension 
vf it, that the terms in which he speaks of 


our late king, are very unbecoming, as well 


as foolishly at war with his own e 

opinions. He seems also to attac pp 

consequence to Burke than ever Burke fn 

reality ed ;—in short, his free lan 

is y one remove from the slander of the 
> from the throne to the footstool. The 

following is his story of the origin of an in- 
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deal, under the names of Back-stairs, and 
Behind-the-throne authority. 

** The Princess Dowager of Wales wished 
her son to be aking, such as’ she had been 
educated to believe a king ought to be ; viz. 
a king after the model of a Duke of Saxe 
Gotha ; and this was the object of that les- 
son which she was continually inculeating to 
him, ‘ George, be King.” But Ido not see 
any reason for believisg that there was any 
original intention of forming an interior Ca- 
binet. I believe that the plan of the interior 
Cabinet grew out of circumstances which af- 
terwards arose. The first wish was, that 
the Earl of Bute should be advanced to be 
Prime Minister; and while he was Minister, 
there was certainly no desire to form an in- 
terior Cabinet. Most probably the interior 
Cabinet arose on his retirement from office. 
When the Earl of Bute was made Secretary 
of State for the Northern Department, he 
found in that office Mr. Charles Jenkinson 
a man of family, though in the inferior situ- 
ation of a volunteer clerk. The Earl of 
Bute discovered this gentleman’s abilities ; 
and when he was made first Lord of the 
Treasury, removed Mr. Jenkinson with him 
to his new office, and made him Secretary 
of the Treasury. When the Earl of Bute 
resigned, Mr. Jenkinsom was. the 
through which confidential communics 
were conveyed from the King to the Princess 
Dowager and the Earl of Bute; and this 
was most probably the origin of “he interior 
Cabinet.” 

We quote a passage relating to the cele- 
brated Bdmund Burke, whom Mr. N. seems 
to love but little. 

“ Aft the time when Burke was selected to 

the private Secretary to the Marquis of 
ekingham, he was an author in the service 


.. 


fof Mr. Dodsley, the bookseller; he had 


coddueted for that gentleman the Annual 
Register, a work of considerable reputation 
and merit, first established in the year 1758 ; 
and I believe that it was conducted under 
the direction of Mr. Burke to a very late pe- 
riod of his life. The political knowledge of 
Mr. Burke might be considered almost as an 
Encyclopedia : every man who approached 
him received instruction from his stores ; 
and his failings (for failings he had) were not 
visible at that time ; perhaps they did not 
then exist ; perhaps they grew up in the pro- 
gress of his political life. When Mr. Burke 
entered into the service of the Marquis of 
Rockingham he was not rich, but the muni- 
ficent generosity of that Nobleman imme- 
diately placed him in an affluent situation. 
Mr. Burke purchased a beautiful yilla, at 
Beaconsfield, which was paid for by the 
Marquis of Rockingham. When Dr, John- 
son, who, like Mr. Burke, had subsisted b- 





mence 5 Seer we have all heard a great 
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his new purchase, he could not help ex- 
claiming with the shepherd in Virgil’s Ec- 
logue, 

* Non equidem invideo, miror magis.’ * * * 


* Soon after Mr. Edmund Burke became a 
petites! character, he, and his cousin Wil- 
iam Burke, embarked in a speculation in 
India Stock. They prevailed on many of 
their friends to join them, among others, on 
Earl Verney, who fell a victim to this con- 
nexion. y used much solicitation with 
Sir Jashua Reynolds to join them, but he 
was dissuaded from it by Anthony Chamier, 
for which Anthony Chainier, as he told me 
himself, was never forgiven by the Burkes. 
This speculation was at first extremely suc- 
cessful, but at last it failed, William Burke, 
and Lord Verney, were announced as the 
defaulters ; and Edward Burke’s name was 
concealed. William Burke was sent to Ip- 
dia, and a situation at the Court of the Ra- 
jah of Tanjore obtained for him. Other ad- 
vantages in India were also obtained for this 
gentleman. 

** When the Coalition came into power, 
Mr. Burke saw that niuch strength might be 
acquired for his party, by the seizure of In. 
dia patronage. With this view Charles Fox 
was employed to bring in the India Bill, ge- 
nerall; Known by the name-of Fox’s India 
Bill. But 1am firmly persuaded that Mr. Fox 
had nothing to do with t| «formation of this 
Bill. It was prepared. *y Mr. Edmund 
Burke, whose only evsif .t in it was Mr. 
Pigot, afterwards Sir Avthur Pigot. Mr. 
Lee, at that time Attorney General, and Sir 
James Mansfield, at that time Solicitor Ge- 
neral, both assured me, that they never saw 
the Bill, until it was printed for the use of 
the House of Commons. They doubted 
wiiether Charles Fox himsclf had seen the 
Bill, before the essential parts of it had been 
completely arranged by Mr. Burke. Lord 
North certainly did not se¢ it until the Bill 
was completed; and when it was shown 
him, he said with his usual pleasantry anc 
sagacity, ‘ that he thought it a good receipt 
to knock up an administration.’ ’ 

The subjoined is a pleasanter story, fo ac- 
count for Mr. Francs’s hostility to Warren 
Hastings and his friends. 

“ Mr. Francis was & man of considerable 
abilities. He was a Very superior classical 
scholar; and he was le of laborious ap- 
lication. Strong resentment was a leading 
ture in his character. I have heard him 
avow,chis sentiment more openly and more 
explicitly than I ever heard any other man 
avow it in the whole course of my life. J 
have heard him say publicly in the House of 
Commons, ‘ Sir Elijah Impey is not fit to 


‘sit in judgment oany watter where Tam in- 


his labours as an author, visited his friend i { terested, nor am J fit to sit in judgment on 
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him.’ A relation of thé ground of this ill 
will may be amusing. Mrs. Le Grand, the 
wife of a gentlemay ip the Civil Service in 
Bengal, was admired for her beauty. for the 
sweetness of her temper, and for her fasci- 
nating accomplishments, She attracted the 
attention of Mr. Francis. This gentleman, 
_ by means of a rope-ladder, got into her 
apartment in the night. After he had re- 
mained there about three-quarters of an 
hour, there was an alarm; and Mr. Fran- 
cis came down from the lady’s apartment by 
the rope-ladder, at the foot of which he was 
seized by Mr. Le Grand’s servants. An ac- 
tion was Brough by Mr. Le Grand against 
Mr. Francis, in the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice in Calcutta. The fd es in that court 
assess the damages in civil actions, without 
the intervention of a jury. The gentlemen 
who at that time filled this situation, were 
Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice, Sir Robert 
Chambers, and Mr. Justice Hyde. I was 
intimate with the first and the third from 
early life; having lived with them on the 
Western Circuit. On the trial of this cause, 
Sir Robert Chambers thought, that as no 
criminality had been proved, no damages 
should be given. But he afterwards propos- 
ed to give thirty thousand Rupees, which are 
worth about three thousand pounds sterling. 
Mr. Justice Hyde was for giving a hundred 
thousand rupees. I believe, that Mr. Justice 
Hyde was a8‘ upright a judge as cver sat on 
any bench ; but he had an implacable hatred 
to those, who indulged in the crime imputed 
to Mr, Francis. Sir Elijah Impey was of 
opinion, that although no criminal inter- 
course had been proved, yet that the wrong 
done by Mr. Francis to Mr. Le Grand in 
entering his wife’s apartment in the night, 
and thereby destroying her reputation, ought 
to be compensated with liberal damages. 
He thought the sum of thirty thousand ru- 
pees, proposed by Sir Robert Chambers, 
too small ; and that proposed by Mr. Hyde, 
of a hundred thousand, too large. He there- 
fore suggested a middle course; of fift 
thousand rupees. This proposal was acqui- 
esced in by his two colleagues. When Sir 
Elijah Impey was delivering the judgment of 
the Court, my late friend, Mr. Justice Hyde, 
could not conceal his eager zeal on the sub- 
ject ; and when Sir Elijah named the sum of 
fifty tho evepees, fr. Justice Hyde, to 
the heotneiod of the bystanders, called out, 
“Siccas, brother Impey ;’ which are worth 
eleven cent, more than the current ru- 
haps this story may not be thought 


worthy of relation : bre Ag ke i to, 
‘that animosity, which Mr. eis publicly 


avowed against Sir Elijah Impey ; and the 
Chininel tharte aft irs brdugitt against 
him in the House of Commons, was the off- 
‘spring of that animosity. I will follow up 
anecdote by mentioning the conse- 
uences of the action brought by’ Mr, Le 
Grand. The lady was divorced: sh. was 
obliged to throw Tereelf under the. protec- 
son of Mr. Francis for subsistence. After a 
ort time she left him, and went to England. 
4 Lgetion ~ fell ‘2 me corepeny of M. 
yrand Perigord. Captivated by her 
cate he prefeiled dy, her to acebuapaay 


him to Paris, where he married her; and 
thus the insult,-which this lady reeeiyed 

m Br. Francis, aud the .loss of reputa- 
tion, which was, perhaps unjustly, the con- 
sequence of that insult, eventually elevated 
her to the rank of Princess of Benevento. 

The following are also curious— 

‘George II, had always publicly kept a 
mistress ; most certainly with the know- 
ledge of the Queen; and it was generally 
believed that his mistresses were chosen by the 
Queen. I believe Mr. Walpole is right when 
he says, that the Queen was the woman who 
had the strongest hold of his affections. I 
recollect a circumstance mentioned to me by 
my father, which is a proof of this asser- 
tion. The morning after the King’s death, 
my father and Sir Edward Wilmot, who 
were the only two King’s physicans then in 
town, received an order to be present at the 
opening of the body, and to report their opi- 
nion as to the causes of his Majesty’s death. 

A paper of directions left by the King, as 
to the manner in which his body should be 
treated, &c., was produced ; and in that pa- 
per he had directed, that the coffin should he 
so constructed, that one side of it might. be 
drawn out. The coffin in which the body of 
Queen Caroline was placed had been con- 
structed in asimilar manner ; and his Majes- 
ty directed, that one side of each coffin 
should be drawn out, so that the two bodies 
might be in one coffin, I believe these di- 
rections were very exactly observed. 

“* George II., while Electoral Prince of 
Benne, tid served in the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s army, and had given Gapvenished 
proofs of personal courage: but I believe 
that this was the only military qualification 
which he possessed. He had neither litera- 
ture nor taste, but a strong sense of deco- 
rum. I will mention a little anecdote as a 
proof of this, The Duke of Richmond of 
that day was one of the King’s chief compa- 
nions. A Doctor of Divinity of the Duke's 
acquaintance, eminently learned, had ac- 
quired a knack of imitating the caterwawl- 
ings of a cat. The Duke had no taste for 
his friend’s learning ; but he took great. plea- 
sure in hearing him imitate the cat, He 
often talked to the King of this uncommon 
talent which his friend possessed, and had 
pressed his Majesty to allow him to place 
this gentleman behind his chair, one ay at 
dinnner, that he might himself judge 0 his 
extraordinary power of imitation. i 
at last consented ; and this learned man was 
one day placed behind the King’s chair, while 
he was at dinner. The King was for some 
time amused with his various imitations ; he 
at last turned round to see the gentleman, 
when he received a bow from a gentleman full 
dressed in canonicals, The King was so shock- 
ed at the sight, that he could not refrain from 
saying to the Duke of Richmond, ‘ Do take 
him away: I cannot bear buffoonery from a 
man in such adress,’ If this. may not be 
meationed as a proof of the King’s good taste, 
it, may at least serve to show that he had a 
strong sense of decorum.” 
y, Ve annex but one 


or, our 


more,; and, 
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information which we may have omitted 
to iy bel them. 

** This is my opiaion (no matter what it is 
about) while resident in France, on the 7th 
of March, 1820. In the town which I now 
inhabit, the house formerly occupied by the 
Inquisition has been purchased for the use 
of the Missionaries ; and it is well known, 
that a body of men, under the name of sterdre, 
are still kept in the same town and its neigh. 
bourhood. Probably they are not so nume. 
rous as they were in 1815. They were then 
uncontrollable, They openly murdered Ge. 
neral Ramel, the Commander of the King’s 
forces in this town. I believe other Gene. 
rals in the service of Louis XVIII. rienc. 
ed the same fate in other parts of France.” 

We must recommend a good chapter on 
the decline of talent im our law-courts ; it is 
the cleverest part of the work, and, we are 
sorry to say, much to the disadvantage both 
of the present bench and bar. 





Portraits of Hlustrious Personages of 
Great Britain, with Biographical and 
Historical Memoirs of their Lives and 
Actions, By Edmund Lodge, Esq., 
Lancaster Herald, F.S. A. Medium 
and Super-royal Folio, Parts 1 to 19, 
London 1814 to 1820, 


Since the illustrious portraits of Hou- 
braken, we are not aware of any similar 
work of equal magnitude and impor- 
tance with the present; and excellent 
as many of the heads in the former 
magnificent publication were, there was 
an inequality in the general execution, 
which certainly does not exist to the 
detriment of this undertaking. The 
uniformity of style in the engravings 
before-us, and the care and cozrectness 
observable in their finish, render them 
peculiarly worthy of public regardand of 
the attention of men of taste. The mode, 
a mixture of the chalk and line, ex- 


had | cellent in itself for the purposes of cha- 


racteristic expression in the counte- 
nances and perfect representation of 
costume and draperies, has been as Ju- 
diciously employed as admirably per- 
formed ; and the result is, the pro- 
duction of the most brilliant and strik- 
ing effect, in clearness, tone, and depth 
of colour, 

As however we shall have many oc- 
casions. to introduce our opinions re 
specting the graphic merits of on 
superb collection, as we proceed wi 
those local details which it is our inten- 
tion to submit to our readers, we so 
now rather look. to the grand outline 
than to particular. . After laying 
a foundation of this kind, we shall find 
much, both in the letter press and in the 
plates, worthy of more particular = 

The exhibition just closed at the Briss 
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Gallery, has familiarized us with a considera- 
ble number of the paintiiigs, whence Mr. 
Lofige has taken his copies ; and it would 
have been desirable to bring his volutes 
under review, at the period when the com- 
parison between their ornaments and the 
Grigitidls might so readily have been insti- 
tuted. But besides that our weekly shect 
was too limited to admit of two Exsays of any 
length upot the Arts it: the same numbers, 
(consistently with our plaa of giving as much 
variety as we can to each,) we postponed 
our détermination, in the hope that the last 
yart (XX.) would have appeared, and put it 
i owr power to take the complete series 
into view at once. 

These reasons for and against having re- 
spectively tost and gained force, we deem it 
advisable to delay our remarks on Mr. 
Lodge no longer ; and the fresh recollection 
of thé splended Exhibition to which we have 
alluded, * and to which, we believe, this 
publication Ied the way, will materially 
assist and improve the spirit of our cri- 
ticism. 

The title of the work sufficiently indicates 
its plan; which is, to give an exact copy of 
the portraits of the most illustrious person- 
ages of British History, engraved with 
the strictest attention to excellence of exe- 
cution and faithfulness of sirnilitude, from 
the fest and most authentie pictures which 
are extant of them. To obtain this dis- 
titiction, one course alone secins to have 
been adopted throughout ; for, as poftraits 
of the illustrious personages of our country, 
have in general descended with titles and 
estates to their posterity, and are comse- 
quently to be found principally in the gal- 
leries of the ancient nobility, or in the 
‘national collections; we find every portrait 
to have been executed from authorities of 
this nature, which are at once sources of the 
highest autheaticity, and productions of the 
most exquisite art. Thus, we perceive por- 
traits of the Howards, to have been contri- 
buted from the Norfolk Gullerv; those of 
the Russels, by the Duke of Bedford ; of the 
Hamiltons, whose loyalty so long upheld 
the royal case in Scutlanil at the period of 
the Rebellion, from the palace of their 
noble descendants, at Hamilton ; and of the 
historian of this turbulent period and com- 
panion in exile of our second Charles, from 
the collection of his descendant, the present 
Earl of Clarenton. The episcopal palace at 
Lambeth and the Britisli Museum, have con- 
tributed Portraits of three of the most dis- 
Unguished primates that ever upheld the 
Protestant faith—Archbishops Warham, 
Cranmer, and Laud. From’ Oxford we 
find portraits of Thomas Bodley and of 
Cardinal Wolsey, engraved from the ori- 
ginal pictures, which are preserved in the 
magnificent establishments of which they 
were the respective founders: in short, this 
work is a costly proof of the extent to 
which private enterprize may be carried 
in this country, when it depends upon, 

* We observe 23 of Lodgeé’s portraits, are 


from pictures in this exhibition 3 and several of 


3A = individuals, but from portraits by other 
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and is deserving of, public patronage for 
siipport ; for the most valuable  collec- 

tions of pictures throughout the ethpire, 

pear to hive been. visited ; and thence, 
the portraits of illustrious characters have 
been selected, for the enrichment of this 
gallery of British worthies. 

The bounds allotted for this design are 20 
parts, each containing 6 portraits of dis- 
tinguished iniividuals, of British birth, who 
died previous to the year 1700; and it is but 
justice to state, that all the impression which 
could be anticipated from an admirable 
union of literary biography and engraved 
portrait, has been achieved to the full ex- 
tent of the authoy’s promise. He has indeed 
acquitted himself most ably and satisfactorily 
in both branches ; and we are sure it will be 
felt, that his exertions have raised a splendid 
mvunument to departed greatness—a tribute 
to the dead, a stimulus to the living, and 
an honour to the arts of England. 

We have perused the biographies with as 
much interest as we have looked at the plates 
with admiration ; and we know not when we 
have experienced a stronger influence than 
their combination has exercised over our 
minds. 

Part I. which, was published in April 
1814, contains Sir Philip Sidney, (by Sir 
Antonio: More,) William first Lord Paget, 
(by Holbein,) Queen Catherine Par, (by the 
same,) Henry Howard Ear) of Northampton, 
(by Zucchero,) Thomas Radclyffe, 3d Earl 
of Sussex, (by Sir A. More,) and Sir 
Thomas Bodley, (by Cornelius Jansen). Of 
these personages, the lives are generally too 
well known to sanction our devoting much 
space to extract; we shall therefore say 
nothing of the renowned Sidney, of the sixth 
wife of the uxorious blue-beard Henry, of 
the able statesman Radclyffe, or of the cele- 
brated founder of the Bodleian Library. Nor 
indeed shall we repeat more of the founder 
of the Uxbridge and Anglesey peerage, 
than that he was born in London in 1506, 
where his father was Serjeant of Mace to the 
Corporation. The young William was no- 
ticed by Gardiner, Bishsop of Winchester, 
and by him educated and recommended to 
public employment, at a court where merit 
was more sure of advancement, than perhaps 
it ever was at a court before, or has been 
since. 

The Earl of Northampton is vindicated by 
Mr. Lodge, from the charge of being privy 
to Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder. He was 
the builder of Northampton House, Charing 
Cross, afterwards Suffolk, and now North- 
umberland House, where he died in 1563. 

Among the writings of this acute man, 
besides those which he published, are ‘* two 
Treatises to justify Female Government; the 
one in the Harleian, the other in the Bod- 
léian collection : “‘ An abstract of the Frauds 
of the Officers of the Navy,” among the 
King’s MSS.” “ A defence of the French 
Monsieur’s desiring Queen Elizabeth in 
Marriage,” also in the Harleian; and some 
devotional pieces in other departments of 
the library of the Museum, But the great 
tredsure of his remains is a volume of 


| 1,200 pages, in the Cotton MSS, marked Ti- 





tus C, consisting of private letters, speeches 
in ow ae small treatises, prayers, de- 
tached maxims and observations, poems, &c., 
written at all times of his life, and here 
transcribed, almost. wholly. with his own 
hand. ‘In the authorities which I have con- 
sulted for the present purpose, (Mr. Lodge 
tells us,) I find no notice taken of this very 
curious collection, which, even from the 
very cursory inspection which I have been 
able to bestow on it, appears to contain 
matters of inestimable importance to the 
history cf his time.” 

Part II, contains Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby, Queen Jane Seymour, and Car- 
dinal Allen ; the first two and the last painted 
by unknown artists, and the three others by 
Zucchero, Vandyke, and Holbein. 

From this part we shall select only one 
passage, a. letter of the Earl of Essex to 
the Lord Treasurer Burghley, previous to 
his setting out on his expedition to Ireland. 
It possesses considerable interest, and is a 
fair specimen of the manners at the Court 
of Elizabeth, as well as of the style of the 
times. 

** May it please your L. 

** Yesterday I was at the Courte, and dyd 
take my leave of Her Matic. She hath signed 
all my books, and I am departed from her 
Matie wt, verie good words, and promyse of 
her favour and furtherance of this enter- 
prize. Uppon the taking.of my leave, she 
told me that she ha‘ two speciall things to 
ailvise me of; the one, that I should have 
considerac‘on of the Irishe there, whiche she 
thought had become her disobedient sub- 
jects, rather because they have not byn 
defended from the force of the Scotts then 
for any other cause. Her Matie’s opinion 
was, that uppon my comyng, they wold yeld 
themselves good subjects, and therefore 
wyshed them to be well used. ‘To this, my 
L, I answered, that I determyned to deale 
so wth them, as I should fynd beste for her 
service when I came there; and, for the 
present, I could not saye what is beste to 
be done ; but this her Matie shold be sure 
of ; that I wold not imbrue my hands wh 
more blud then the necessitie of the cause 
requireth. The other special! matter was, 
that I should not seeke too hastily to bring 
people that hathe byn trayned in another 
religion from that w*5 they have been brought 
uppe in. ‘To this, I answered, that, for 
the present, I thought it was best to lerne 
them to know their aliegence to her Matic, 
and to yeld her their due obedience ; and 
after they had lerned that, they wold he 
easily brought to be of good religion. 
Muche more speches besids passed be- 
tweene her Matic and me, whiche were of no 
greate importance, and therefore I wryte 
them not to yor L. 

“TI am, my L. dep ted from the court, 
wh many good and faye promises of diverse, 
but of the p’formance of them I know whut 
assurance I may make. I repose my onlie 
truste uppon your L. Your honourable 
dealing wt me, both in this, and at all times 
before, bathe byn suche as heth bound me 
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ever to be at your L’. commandement. And 

so I rest, and humbly take my leave of yo 

L. From Duresme House, this xxth of Julie, 

1573. At your L’. commandement. 
“ W. Essex.” 


The Earl of Suffolk here is the discoverer 4 
of the memorable gun-powder treason. His 
portrait is remarkable for its small hat and 
feathers, resembling the highland bonnet. 
Cardinal Allen, was the zealous defender 
of the Roman faith during the reign of 
Elizabeth. About 1563, when driven out of 
England in consequence of his writings and 
success in converting proselytes, he went to 
Douay, where, on an academy recently esta- 
blished, he raised the college since so ce- 
lebrated for the education of British Ro- 
manists, and which subsisted till the French 
Revolution dispersed its inmates, and con- 
verted their academie retreat into a military 
hospital. It is now, we believe, a manu- 
factory. 
[Sequent Parts in our following Nos.] 





Prometheus Unbound ; a Lyrical Drama, 
in four acts, with other Poems. By 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. London, 1820, 
8vo, pp. 222. 


It has been said, that none ought to 
attempt to criticise that which they do 
not understand ; and we beg to be con- 
sidered as the acknowledged transgres- 
sors of this rule, in the observations 
which we venture to offer on Prome- 
theus Unbound. After a very diligent 
and careful perusal, reading many pas- 
sages over and over again, in the hopes 
that the reward of our perseverance 
would be to comprehend what the wri- 
ter meant, we are compelled to confess, 
that they remained to us inflexibly un- 
intelligible, and are so to the present 
hour, when it is our duty to explain 
them pro bono publico, ‘This is a per- 
plexing state for reviewers to be placed 
in; and all we can do is to extract 
some of these refractory combinations of 
words, the most of which are known to 
the English language, and submit them 
to the ingenuity of our readers, especi- 
ally of such as are conversant with 
those interesting compositions which 
grace certain periodicals; under the ti- 
‘tles of enigmas, rebuses, charades, and 
riddles. To them Mr. Shelley’s poem 
may be what it is not to us (Davus sum 
non CEdipus)—explicable ; and their so- 
lutions shall, as is usual, be thankfully 
received. To our apprehensions, Pro- 
metheus is little else but absolute rav- 
ing ; and were we not assured to the 
contrary, we should take it for granted 
that the author was lunatic—as his prin- 
ciples are ludicrously wicked, and his 
poetry a mélange of nonsense, cockney- 
ism, poverty, and pedantry. 





These may seem harsh terms ; but it 
is our bounden duty rather to stem such 
a tide of literary folly and corruption, 
than to promote its flooding over the 
country. It is for the advantage. of 
sterling productions, to discountenance 
counterfeits ; and moral feeling, as well 
as taste, inexorably condemns the stu- 
pid trash of this delirious dreamer. 
But, in justice to him, and to ourselves, 
we shall cite his performance. 


There is a preface, nearly as mystical and 
mysterious as the drama, which states Mr. 
Shelley’s ideas in bad prose, and prepares us, 
by its unintelligibility, for the aggravated ab- 
surdity which follows. Speaking of his obliga- 
tion to contemporary writings, he says, “‘ It 
is impossible that any one who inhabits the 
same age, with such writers as those who 
stand in the foremost ranks of our own, can 
conscientiously assure himself, that his lan- 
guage and tone of thought may not have 
been modified by the study of the produc- 
tions of those extraordinary intellects.” [Mr. 
S. may rest assured, that neither his lan- 
guage, nor tone of thought, is modified by 
the study of productions of extraordinary in- 
tellects, in the age which he inhabits, or in 
any other.] He adds, “ It is true, that, not 
the spirit of their genius, but the forms in 
which it has manifested itself, are due less 
to the peculiarities of their own minds, than 
to the peculiarity of the moral and intellec- 
tual condition of the minds among which 
they have been produced. Thus, a number 
of writers possess the form, whilst they want 
the spirit of those whom, it is alledged, they 
imitate ; because the former is the endow- 
ment of the age in which they live, and the 
latter must be the uncommunicated lighten- 
ing of their own mind.” We have, upon ho- 
nour, quoted verbatim: and though we 
have tried to construe these two periods at 
least seven times, we avow that we cannot 
discern their drift. Neither can we col- 
lect the import of the following general axi- 
om, or paradox.—‘‘ As to imitation, poetry 
is a mimetic art. It creates, but it creates 
by combination and representation.” What 
kind of creation the creation by representa- 
tion is, puzzles us grievously. But Mr. 
Shelley, no doubt, knows his own meaning ; 
and, according to honest Sancho Panza, 
“that is enough.” In his next edition, 
therefore, we shall be glad of a more distinct 
definition than this—*‘ 4 poet is the combin- 
ed product of such internal powers as modify 
the nature of others ; and of such external 
influences as excite and sustain these pow- 
ers ; he is not one but both.” We fear our 
readers will imagine we are vulgarly quiz- 
zing ; but we assure them, that these identi- 
cal wortls are to be found at page xiii. In 
the next page, Mr. S. speaks more plainly. of 
himself; and plumply, though profanely, 
declares, “‘ For my part, I had rather be 
damned with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go 
to heaven with Paley and Malthus.”—Poor 
man ! how he moves concern and pity, to su- 
_ the feelings of contempt and disgust. 

ut such as he is, his “‘ object has hitherto 
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been simply to familiarise the highly refined 
imagination of the more select classes of po- 
etical readers with beautiful idealisms of 
moral excellence”—such, to wit, as the pre- 
ference of damnation with certain beings, to 
beatitude with others ! 

But of this preface, more than enough :— 
we turn to Prometheus Unbound ; humbly 
conceiving that this punning title-page is the 
soothest in the book—as no one can ever 
think him worth binding. 

The dramutis impersone are Promethens, 
Jupiter, Demogorgon, the Earth, the Ocean, 
Apollo, Mercury, Hercules, Asia, Panthea, 
lone, the phantasm of Jupiter, the Spirit of 
the Earth, Spirits of the Hours, other Spirits 
of all sorts andsizes, Echoes, substantial and 
spiritual, Fawns, Furies, Voices, and other 
monstrous personifications. The plot is, 
that Prometheus, after being three thousand 
years tormented by Jupiter, obtaing the as- 
cendancy, and restores happiness to the 
earth—redeunt Suturnia regna. We shall 
not follow the long accounts of the hero’s 
tortures, nor the longer rhapsodies about 
the blissful effects of his restoration; but 
produce a few of the brilliant emanations of 
the mind modified on the study of extraordi- 
bnary intellects. The play opens with a 

speech of several pages, very argutely deli- 
vered by Signior Prometheus, from an icy 
rock in the Indian Caucacus, to which he is 
“ nailed” by chains of “ burning cold.’ He 
invokes all the elements, seriatim, to inform 
him what it was he originally said against 
Jupiter to provoke his ire; and, among the 
rest— 

Ye icy Springs, stagnant with wrinkling frest, 
Which vibrated to hear me: and then crept 
Shuddering through India. ° * 
And ye, swift Whirlwinds, who, on poised wings 
Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed abyss, 
As thunder, Jouder than your own, made rock 
The orbed world. 

This first extract will let our readers into 
the chief secret of Mr. Shelley’s poetry ; 
which is merely opposition of words, phrases, 
and sentiments, so violent as to be utter non- 
sense: ea. gr. the vibration of stagnant 
springs, and their creeping shuddering ;— 
the swift moveless (i. e. motionless) whirl- 
winds, on poised wings, which hung mute 
over a hushed abyss as thunder louder than 
their own!! In the same strain, Prometheus, 
who ought to have been called Sphynx, when 
answered in a whisper, says, 

Tis scarce like sound : it tingles thro’ the frame 
As lightning tingles, hovering ere it strike. 

Common bards would have thought the 
tingling was felt when it struck, and not be- 
fore,—when’ it was hovering too, of all 
things for lightening to be guilty of! A 
** melancholy voice” now enters into the 
dialogue, and turns out tobe “ the Earth. 
“ Melancholy Voice” tells a melancholy sto- 
ry, about the time— 

When plague had fallen on man, and beast, and 
worm 
And Famine ; 

She also advises her son Prometheus to 

use a spell,— ' 
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Of the Supreme may sweep thro’ vacant shades, 
As rainy wind thro’ the abandoned gate 
Of a fallen palace. 
Mr. Shelley’s fallen buildings, having still 
gates to them ! Then the Furies are sent to 
ive the sturdy Titan a cast of their office ; 
and. they hold as odd a colloquy with him, as 
ever we read. 
The first tells him, 
Thou thinkest we will rend thee bone from bone, 
And nerve from nerve, working like fire within ; 
The second, 
Dost imagine 
We will but laugh into thy lidless eyes ? 
And the third, more funnily inclined than 
her worthy sisters— 
Thou think’st we will live thro’ thee 
Like animal life, and though we can obscure 


not 

The soul which burns within, that we will 
dwell 

Beside it, like a vain loud multitude 

Vexing the self-content of wisest men, — 


This is a pozer ! and only paralleled by the 
speech of the “ Sixth Spirit,” of a lot of 
these beings, which arrive after the Furies. 
She, for these spirits are feminine, says, 

Ah, sister! desolation is a delicate thing ; 

It walks not on the earth, it floats not on the 


air, 

But treads with silent footsteps, and fans with 
silent wing ; 

The tender hopes which in their hearts the best 
and gentlest bear ; 

Who, soothed to false repose by the fanning 
plumes above, 

And the music-stirring motion of its soft and 
busy feet, 

Dream visions of aerial joy, and call the monster 


Love, 
And wake, and find the shadow pain. 


The glimpses of meaning which we have 
here, are soon smothered by contradictory 
terms and metaphor carried to excess. 
There is another part of Mr. Shelley’s art of 
poetry, which deserves notice; it is his 
fancy, that by bestowing colouring epithets 
on every thing he mentions, he thereby 
renders his diction and descriptions vividly 
a. Some of this will appear hereafter ; 
mut we shall select one passage, as illustra- 
tive of the ridiculous extent to which the 
folly is wrought. 

_Asia is longing for her sister’s annual 
visit ; and after talking of Spring clothing 
with golden clouds the desert of life, she 
goes on: 


This is the season, this the day, the hour; 

At sunrise thou shouldst come, sweet sister 
mine, 

Too long desired, too long delaying, come ! 

How like death-worms the wingless moments 
crawl! 

The point of one white star is quivering still 

Deep in the orange light of widening morn 

— the purple mountains : thro’ a chasm 

Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it: now it wanes : it gleams again 

As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 

Of woven cloud unravel in pale air: 

’Tis lost ! and thro’ yon peaks of cloudlike snow 

The roseate sun-light quivers : hear I not 

The Zotian music of her sea-green plumes 

Wingowing the crimson dawn ? 





Here in seventeen lines, we have no fewer 
than seven positive colours; and nearly as 
many shades ; not to insist upon the ever- 
lasting confusion of this rainbow landscape, 
with white stars quivering in the orange 
light, beyond pai mountains; of fading 
waves, and clouds made of burning threads, 
which unravel in the pale air; of cloudlike 
snow through which roseate sun-light also 
quivers, and sea-green plumes winnowing 
crimson dawn. Surely, the author looks at 
nature through a prism instead of spectacles. 
Next to his colorofic powers, we may rank 
the author’s talent for manufacturing “ vil- 
lanous compounds.” Ecce signum, of a 
Mist. 

Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist, 

As a lake, paving in the morning sky, 

With azure waves which burst in silver light, 
Some Indian vale. Behold it, rolling on 
Under the curdling winds, and islanding 

The peak whereon we stand, midway, around, 
Encinctured by the dark and blooming forests, 
Dim twilight-lawns, and stream-illumined caves, 
And wind-enchanted shapes.of wandering mist ; 
And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 
From icy spires of sun-like radiance fling 

The dawn, as lifted Ocean’s dazzling spray, 
From some Atlantic islet scattered up, 
Spangles the wind with /amp-like water-drops. 
The vale is girdled with their walls, a how] 
Of cataracts from their thaw-cloven ravines 
Satiates the listening wind, continuous, vast, 
Awful as silence. 

This is really like Sir Sidny Smith’s 
plan to teach morality to Musselmans by 
scraps of the Koran in Kaleidoscopes—only 
that each scrap has a meaning ; Mr. Shelley’s 
lines none. 

We now come toa part which quite throws 
Milton into the shade, with his ‘“‘ darkness 
visible ;” and as Mr. Shelley professes to ad- 
mire that poet, we cannot but suspect that 
he prides himself on having out-done him. 
Only listen to Panthea’s description of 
Demogorgon. This lady, whose mind is 
evidently unsettled, exclaims, 

I see a mighty darkness 

Filling the seat of power, and rays of gloom 

Dart round, as light from the meridian sun, 

Ungazed upun and shapeless —— 


We yield ourselves, miserable hum-drum 
devils that we are, to this high imaginative 
faculty of the modern muse. We acknow- 
ledge that hyperboia, extravagance, and irre- 
concileable terms, may be poetry. We ad- 
mit that common sense has nothing to do 
with ‘ the beautiful idealisms” of Mr. 
Shelley. And we only add, that if this be 
genuine inspiration, and not the grosses‘ ab- 
surdity, then is farce sublime, and maniacal 
raving the perfection of reasoning: then 
were all the bards of other times, Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, drivellers ; for their founda- 
tions were laid no lower than the capacities of 
the herd of mankind; and even their noblest 
elevations were susceptible of appreciation 
by the very multitude among the Greeks 
and Romans. - .. 

We shall be very concise with what re- 
mains : Prometheus, according to Mr. Percy 
Bysshe Shelly— 
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which is exactly, in our opinion, the cart 
ereating the horse; the sign creating the 
inn ; the effect creating the cause. No won- 
der that when such a master gave lessons in 
astronomy, he did it thus— 

He taught the implicated orbits woven 

Of the wide-wandering stars ; and how the sun 

Changes his Jair, and by what secret spell 

The pale moon is transformed, when her bruad 

e 
Geese on the interlunar sea. 


This, Promethean, beats all the systems 
of astronomy with which we are acquainted : 
Shakespeare, it was said, ‘‘ exhausted worlds 
and then imagined new ;” but he never ima- 
gined aught so new as this. Newton twas a 
wonderful philosopher ; but, for the view of 
the heavenly bodies, Shelley double distances 
him. And not merely in the preceding, but 
in the following improved edition of his 
astronomical notions, he describes— 

A sphere, which is as many thousand spheres, 
Solid as crystal, yet through all its mass 

Flow, as through empty space, music and light: 
Ten thousand orbs involving and involved, 
Purple and azure, white, green, and golden, 
Sphere within sphere; and every space between 
Peopled with unimaginable shapes, 

Such as ghosts dream dwell in the lampless deep, 
Yet each inter-transpicuous, and they whirl 
Over each other with a thousand motions, 

Upon a thousand sightless axles spinning, 

And with the force of self-destroying swiftness, 
Intensely, slowly, solemnly roll on, 

Kindling with mingled sounds, and many tones, 
Intelligible words and music wild. 

With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb 
Grinds the bright brook into an azure mist 

Of elemental subtlety, like light; 

And the wild odour of the forest flowers, 

The music of the living grass and air, 

‘The emerald light of leaf-entangled beams 
Round its intense yet self-conflicting speed, 
Seem kneaded into one aerial niass 

Which drowns the sense. 


Did ever the walls of Bedlam display more 
jnsane stuff’ than this? 

When our worthy old acquaintance, 
Jupiter, is dapesel of, his sinking to the 


“ void abyss,” is thus pourtrayed by his son 


Apollo— 

An eagle so caught in some bursting cloud 

On Caucasus, his thunder-baffled wings 

Entangled in the Whirlwind! &€c. 
An’ thesé extracts do not entitle the author 
to acell, clean straw, dread and water, a 
strait waistcoat, and phlebotomy, there is no 
madness in scribbling. It is hardly requisite 
to adduce a sample of the adjectives in this 
poem to prove the writer’s condign abhor- 
rence of any relation between that part of 
speech and substantives: sleep-unsheltered 
hours; gentle darkness; horny eyes; keen 
faint eyes ; faint wings; fading waves ; 
erawling glaciers, toads, agony, time, &e. ; 
belated and noontide plumes; milky 
arms; many-folded mountains; a lake-sur- 
rounding flute ; veiled ra pete od asleep (as 
well as hovering); un eneling flowers ; 
odour-faded blooms ; semi-vital worms ; 
windless pools, windless abodes, and wind- 
less air; unerasing waves ; unpavilioned 
skies ; rivetted wounds; and void abysms, 
are parcel ef the Babylonish jargon which 





Gave man speech, and speeeh created thought— 
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is found tn every wearisome page of this 
tissue of insufferable bafeorery. After 
our quotations, we need not say that the 
verse is without measure, proportions, or 
elegance; that the similes are numberless 
and jepe| inapplicable; and that the in- 
stances of ludicrous nonsense are not fewer 
than the pages of the Drama. Should ex- 
amples be demanded, the following, addi- 
tional, are brief. Of the heroic line :— 
Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever— 

OF the simile :-— 
We will entangle buds and flowers and beams 
Which twinkle on the fountain's brita, and make 
Strange combinations out of common things, 
Like human babes in their brief innocence. — 
Of the pure nonsensical :— 

Our feet now, every palm, 

Are sandelled with calm, 
And the dew of our wings is a rain of balm ; 

And beyond our eyes, 

The human love lies 
Which makes all it gazes on paradise. 

We'll pass the eyes 

Of the starry skies 
Into the hoar deep to colonise : 

Death, Chaos, and Night, 

From the sound of our flight, 
Shall flee, like mist from a tempest’s might. 

And Earth, Air, and Light, 

And the Spirit of Night, 
Which drives round the stars in their fiery flight; 

And Loye, Thought, and Breath, 

The powers that quell Deatli, 
Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath, 

And our singing shall build 

In the void’s lose field, 
A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to wield; 

We will take our plan 

From the new world of man, 
And our work shall be called the Promethean. 


Alas, gentle reader! for poor Tom, whom 
the foul fiend hath (thus) led o’er bog and 
quagmire ; and blisse thee from whirle-windes, 
starre-blasting, and taking. Would that Mr. 
Shelley made it his study, like this his proto- 
type. ’ 
How to prevent the fiend, and, to kill vermin. 


Poor Tom’s affected. want of wits is inferior 
to Shelley’s genuine wandering with his 
“* father of the hours” and’‘ mother of the 
months ;” and his dialogue of ten pages be- 
tween The Earth and The Moon, assuredly 
the most arrant and gravest burlesque that 
it ever entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive. We cannot resist its opening 


ee The Joy, the triumph, the delight, 


The boundless, overflowing, bursting gladness, 
The vapourous exultation not'to be confined! 
i Le !. the animation of delight 
ich wraps me, like an. atmosphere of]i 
And bears me as a clond is borne byits plain a 
Happy globe of land and air, 
Some pte darted like a beam from thee, 
Which penetrates my frozen frame, 
And passes with the warmth of flame, 
With love, and odour, and deep melody 
Through me, through me! 
The Earth, Ha! ha! the caveras of my lollow 
mountains, she ; 
My cloven fire crags, sound exulting fountajps 





Laugh with a vast aid ihextinguishable laughter. 
¢ oceans, and the deserts, and the abysses, 

And the deep air’s unmeasured wildernesses, 
—_— from all their clouds and billows, echoing 

after. 

This is but the first of the ten pages: the 
sequel, though it may seem impossible to 
sustain snch ** exquisite fooling,” does not 
fall off. But we shall waste our own and 
our readers’ time no longer. We have but 
to repeat, that when the finest specimens of 
inspired composition may be derived from 


the white-washed walls of St. Lukes or , 


Hoxton, the author of Prometheus Unbound, 
being himself among these bound writers, 
and chained like his subject, will have a 
chance of classing with the foremost poets 
of the place. 





English Stories, (Second Series) ; includ- 
ing the period between the Accession of 
Henry 1/1. and the Death of Henry VI. 
By Maria Hack. London, 1820. 
12mo. pp. 311. 


We are not acquainted with, or do not re- 
member, the first series of this very useful 
and well managed publication; but if it 
resembles the volume now before ws, it is 
entitled to the approbation of every, friend 
of youth. The aa is formed to delineate 
the most striking facts in our national bis- 
tory, and at the same time to make sensible 
remarks on the conduct of the principal 
actors, and draw valuable inferences froin the 
incidents. With this design, Harry and 
Lucey, the children of Mrs. B. and their mo- 
ther, are introduced ; the two former read the 
history, and the latter comments on its pro- 
minent features. It appéars to us, that the 
most authentic historians have been con- 
sulted, and that the opinions put into the 
mouth of the elder character, whilé they are 
ingenious and acute, invariably tend to in- 
culcate sound principles, and incité to virtu- 
ous actions. The work needs no higher 
praise. 





PHILLIPS ON BRITISH FRUIT, TREES. 
[Concluding Notice. ; 
Mulberry.— Should a few spirited land- 
prorictors make the dperimenk of i. 
ing up their hedge-rows, and planting fences 
of mulberry-trees, I have no doubt Dut that 
ina few years they would reap as great 4 pro- 
fit from their hedges as from their corn, It 
would find immediate employ for many la- 
bourers, and would in time require the as- 
sistance of thousands of the lower classes to, 
gather the leaves and attend to the breedi 
and feeding of the silk-worms, the winding o 
the silk, &e. ; i 4 te, hole process is, 
calculated as an employ rthe and the 
infirm, who, being unable to do laborious 
work, must now, of necessity, add to, the 
weight of the Pret ee Tam fully of 
opinion that it would be the foundation of a 
permanent reduction in the poor-rates, which 
must continue to augment, unless employ 
found equal to the increase of the. popula- 
tion. It is worthy of notice that the trees, 
which are planted for the feeding of the 
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silk-worms, are seldom suffered to grow to 
a height to injure the land; but they are 
kept as shrubs or espalicrs. The great nur- 
series of mulberry plants, in the plains of 
Valencia, in Spain, are produced from seeds, 
obtained by rubbing a rope of espart with 
ripe mulberries, and then burying the rope 
two inches under ground. As the young 
plants come up they are drawn and trans- 
planted ; the trees are afterwards set out in 
rows in the fields, and pruned once in two 
* 


ears. 

“The mulberry-tree’s seldom producing 
fruit until ithas arrived at a considerable age, 
has been much against its cultivation; but 
itis now discovered, that by grafting it from 
the aged trees, or, to use a common phrase, 
putting an old head on young shoulders, it 
soon becomes fruitful.” 

Orenge.—‘ Oranges were first brought 
into Europe by Jean de Castro, a celebrated 
Portuguese warrior, who made them a pre- 
sent to the Condé Mellor, the king of Por- 
tugal’s prime minister, who was only able to 
raise one plant from a great number that 
were brought to Europe. This tree, which 
was planted in 1548, and from which all the 
European orange-trees of this sort were pro- 
duced, ‘is said to be now alive at Lisbon, in the 
garden of Count S. Laurent. Re 

“ In the Philosophical Transactions, No. 
114, there is a very remarkable account of a 
tree standing in a grove near Florénce, hay- 
ing an orange stock, which had been so 
grafted on, that it became in its branches, 
leaves, fflowers, and fruit, three-formed ; 
some emulating the orange, some the lemon 
or citron, and some partaking of both forms 
in one. These mixed fruits never produce 
any perfect seeds: sometimes there are no 
seeds at all in them, and sometimes only a 
few empty ones. 

“ The Maltese graft their orange-trees, on 
the pomegranate-stock, which causes the 
juice to-be of a red colour, and the flavour 
to be more esteemed. The Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
in his Natural History of Barbadoes, men- 
tions the golden orange as growing in‘ that 
island. He describes the fruit as a large 
fine orange, of a deep colour within, from 
whence it derives the name Golden Orange. 
He adds, ‘ This fruit is neither of the Seville 
or China kind, though it partakes of both, 
having the sweetness. of the China mixed 
with the agreeable bitterness and flavour of 
the Seville orange.’ ” i 

Pear.—*“ Miller mentions eighty varieties, 
of the pear in his day ; and, at the present 
time, they are so. much increased, that Mr. 
Lee, of Hammersmith, assured me that he 
possessed 213 kinds of pear-trees. We trust 
that, while the Horticultural Society are. 
seeking for new varieties, those of establish- 
ed fame will not be neglected. It. is desira- 
ble to have our 0; s, planted with a vari- 
ety, that we may have some for all, seasons 
and for various purposes ; but it is equally 
to be. wished, that the best of each sort 
should be selected, not only of the dessert 
kinds, but those for baking and preserving 
as well: as thgse for making perry, which is 
one of the justly admired British beverages,’ 
Plum. —* The Orleans. plum. takes, i 
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name from the part of France so called. 
This is @ handsome but an indifferent fruit. 
and not equal to:the common Muscle plum 
in flavour, although it is more cultivated than 
even the Green Gage, which is not only the 
most le, but also the miost wholesome 
of all ¢ plums. This latter plum was call- 
ed the Reine Olaude, from having been in- 
troduced into France by Queen Claude, wife 
to Francis the Ist of that country, but it 
bears various names in different parts of 
France. It is often called damas verd; at 
Tours it is named abricot verd; at Rouen, 
where it grows abundantly, they call it /a 
certe bonne. This plum received the name 
of Green Gage from the following accident. 
The Gage family, in the last century, pro- 
cured from the monastery of the Chartreuse 
at Paris, a eollection of fruit-trees. When 
these trees arrived at the mansion of Hen- 
grave Hall, the tickets were safely affixed to 
all of them, excepting only to the Reine 
Claude, which was either omitted to have 
been put on, or was rubbed off in the pack- 
. The gardener, therefore, being ignorant 

the name, called it, when it first bore 
fruit, the Green Gage. The compliment 
was justly due to the family for the introduc- 
tion of this excelent plum, which is more 
acceptable to the country at large, than the 
trifling respect can be to the family of Gage. 
Lord Cromwell brought several sorts of 
plunis from Italy into this country, in the 
reign of Henry VII.: among them was the 

Perdrigon. 

“The Bonum Magnum is our largest 
plum, and greatly esteemed for preserves and 
culinary purposes. A plum of the same size 
and shape, but of a yellower hue, has lately 
been introduced by a Mr. Coe, of Brompton, 
and is called Coe’s Golden Drop. In flavour 
it partakes both of the Green Gage and the 
Apricot. I have several standard trees in 
my garden at Bayswater, which are very 
productive; and the fruit has the quality 
of keeping perfectly sound and good until 
near Christmas, if it be gathered with the 
stalk or a part of the branch, and suspended 
in a dry room.” 

Raspberry.— ‘The yellow or white rasp- 
berry is most admired at dessert : indeed all 
the white fruits of the berry kind, are sweet- 
er than the coloured; but other fruits that 
are coloured are generally sweeter than the 
white. 

“The red raspberry is considered the 
finest for flavouri omg jams, &c. A third 
kind is cultivated, which produces two crops 
& year, but I have seldom met with the Oc- 
tober raspberry, possessing much flavour. 

; pberries are much cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of Isleworth and Brentford ; 
from whence those are sent to London in 
Swing carts, which are used by the distillers 
for making raspberry brandy, raspberry vine- 
gar, &c. as also those used by confection- 
ers and pastry-cooks; but the raspberries 
which are intended forthe table are brought by 
women on their heads : their’ load consists of 
around, or basket, containing twelve gallons, 
of three pints to a gallon; and, althougli the 
distance is ten miles from: Isleworth to Co- 
vent Garden: market, they regularly perform 


i 
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wo gr om in two hours: for which they are 
_ three shillings’ and sixpence. From 

ammersmith these industrious women will 
take a load three times a day, for which 
they receive eighteen-pence per load. These 
female fruit porters come to the vicinity of 
London for the season,. from Wiltshire; 
Shropshire, and Wales: im their long jour- 
nies they seldom walk at a less pace than 
five miles per hour.” 

Strawberry.— The varieties of the straw- 
berry have, like those of other fruits, been 
80 increased, that, to describe them distinctly, 
would be almost impossible, even with the 
assistance of coloured drawings. The Pre- 
sident of the Horticultural Society, Thomas 
Andrew Knight, Esq., states; that he has at 
this time not less than 400 varieties of ‘this 


fruit in his garden. Among those whieh he 


has raised, is oné from the white Chili straw- 


‘berry and the pollen of the black straw- 
| berry.” 


Service Tree.—“ This fruit, which: is a 
native of England, is now as little known, 


;and as rate in the London market, as the 


fruits of the most distaat parts of the world; 
and the service-berry-tree is now sv thinly 
scattered over the country, that many farmers 
do not even know its existence.” * * 

“‘ The service-tree is still occasionally to 
be met with in the hedge-rows in Kent, and 
in the Wealds of Sussex, of the size ofa 
moderate oak-tree; as also in the north of 
England and Wales.” ? 

** I know many noblemen and gentlemen 
object to fruit-bearing trees being planted on 
their estates, on the principle that it encou- 
rages depredations to injure their plantations; 
but this seéms but a poor excuse for de- 
priving themselves and the public of the 
beauty and variety which the blossoms give 


‘at one season of the year, and the fruit at 


another, particularly to those who have park- 
keepers, or bailiffs, on the premises.” 
he selfish principle noticed in this para- 
graph deserves the deepest attention. We are 
convinced that it is the cause of most of the 
destructive inclination observable. in the in- 
ferior ranks of the people. Were they less 
excluded from enjoyments, they would have 
cther feelings towards their sources; and 
were half the pains taken to furnish the poor 
with harmless recreations and allowable 
comforts, that are taken to debar from 
the one and deprive them of the other, we 
aré assured, in our own minds, that it would 
eae the happiest effects in the country. 
nstead of proscribing rustic sports and 
innotent pleasures in towns, they ought to 
be invented and encouraged, in moderation, 
for the labouring classes ; instead of thorns 
and brambles, it would be wisdom to plant 
flowers and fruits. Then envy and hatred 
would not be felt towards a which 
were participated instead of being forbidden : 
then would abundance and the liberty of 
slight gratification convert the malicious de- 
stroyers and pilferers into the grateful ad- 
mirers and protectors of things in which they 
were allowed te have ever so little of a com- 


mon interest. 
Walnut. Pliny tells us, that the Ro- 
mans honoured nuts: with the name of 
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‘ Juglandes, viz. Jupiter’s nuts.’ They were 
much used at weddings by this people. 

“ This author has written: much on their 
medical virtues, book 23, chap. 18,. wherein 
he says, that ‘the more walnuts one eats, 
with more ease will he drive worms out of 
his stomach ; and that, eaten before meals, 
they lessen the effects of any poisonous 
food: eaten after onions,’ he states, ‘ they 
keep them from rising, and prevent the dis- 
agreeable smell.’ be * 

“* Walnuts are considered stomachic : their 
oil is a good medicine for the stone and 
gravel. The bark of the tree is a stron 
emetic, either green or dried and omteoal 
The unripe fruit is used in medicine for the 
destruction of worms, and is administered 
in the form of an extract. I find, if the 
water in which the outside covering of 
walnuts has been steeped, be thrown on the 
ground, the worms will immediately come 
out of the earth: anglers often use this 
means to obtain bait for fishing.” [But with 
no effect; we have often tried it, and pro- 
nounce it a quack expedient. } 

“ The walnut-tree was formerly cultivated 
in England for the sake of the wood, which 
was in great esteem for cabinet goods, before 
mahogany and other curious woods were 
imported from America into this kingdom, 
which was about the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, when the use of mahogany 
was discovered by the following chance :— 
Dr. Gibbons, an eminent physician, was 
building a house in King Street, Covent 
Garden. His brother, who was a West-India 
captain, brought over some planks of this 
wood as ballast, which he thought might be 
of service in his brother’s building ; but the 

enters finding the wood too hard for 
their tools, it was laid aside as useless. Soon 
after, Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle-box, 
the doctor called on his cabinet-maker (Wol- 
laston, in Long Acre) to make him one of 
some wood-that lay in his garden. Wol- 
laston also complained that it was too hard ; 
but the Doctor insisted on having it done ; 
and, when finished, it was so much liked, 
that the doctor ordered a bureau to be 
made of the same wood, which was accord- 
ingly done ; and the fine colour, polish, &c. 
were so pleasing, that he invited all his 
friends to see it. Among them was the 
Duchess of Buckingham : Her Grace begged 
some of the same wood of Dr. Gibbons, and 
employed Wollaston to make her a bureau 
also. On this the fame of mahogany and 
Mr. Wollaston was much raised ; and furni- 
ture made of this wood became general.” 

We have now approached the close of our 
selections from Me. Phillips’s book; and 
when we look back on their variety, im- 
portance in many respects, and interesting 
mélange of intelligence and anecdote, we 
feel assured, that they must have been ac- 
ceptable to the public. But it would be 
doing gross injustice to the author, uot to 
add, that they are but meagre samples of 
that mass of curious matter which he has 
laid before us. His work is susceptible of 
some literary improvement ; but for extent 
of information, utility, and most of the other 
good qualities which cai be desired in a pro- 
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imction.of its kind, it is reully deserving of 
the warmest eulogy. Pleased with his 
labours, we conclude with an extract in 
favour of that branch of science of which he 
is so ardent a professor and so able a cul- 
tivator. 

“* The following anecdote, as related b 
Ray, will prove how necessary it is for all 
classes of men to be in some measure ac- 
quainted with botany: the counsellor who 
would be a judge, the student who would be 
a pleader, the juryman who would give an 
honest verdict, and the defendant who would 

ain bis cause, will, in this instance, see the 
importance of botanical information. 

** Baal, who was a gardener at Brent- 
ford, in Middlesex, having cultivated a re- 
markably fine cabbage, sold a large quantity 
of the seeds to several gardeners about the 
suburbs of London. They committed them 
to the ground after the usra! manner ; but 
instead of the sort Baal had made them be- 
lieve would spring up, they proved to be 
chiefly the brassica longifolia, instead of the 
florida. His incensed customers, in a body, 
instantly commenced, in Westminster Hall, 





a@ prosecution against him. The unfortunate 
man being le to prove his innocence be- 


fore the judges, the court found him guilty 
of fraud; and he was condemned, not only 
to restore the a given for the seedc, but 
was likewise obliged to pay each gardener 
for the loss of time, and fr the ground that 
had been uselessly ovcupied. His character 
and circumstances were consequently ruined ; 
which impaired his health, and caused him 
to pay an untimely debt to nature. Had 
the judges been at all apprised of the sexual 
hypothesis, or had this honest man known, 
from careful observation, the use of the farina 
in eS pistillam productive, Baal 
would not have been found guilty of a crime, 
but the accident would have been attributed 
to the true cause, the fortuitous impreg- 
nation of the brassica florida by the farina 
of the brassiea longifolia growing in the 
neighbourhood.” Finis, 





Curious LETTER from Dr. Matthew Guthrie 
to the elder Colinan, which it is justly remarked 
by the Editor of the posthumous correspondence, 
lately published, contains as much learning, anti- 

ian research, pleasantry, and good sense, as 

spelling and punctuation, 
St Petersburg, Sept. 12th 0.8, 1775. 

Dr Sir, 

“‘A man from the frigid Zone, in conse. 
uence of having read your Elegant transla- 
tion of Terence with your commentations, 
has taken the Liberty of sending you a Small 

—— of little Value but some curiosity. 

t consists of some rude Musical Instruments 
in common use in the internal parts of this 

Empire (Russia) where no foreign custom 

has found an Enterance for many centurys, 

and where modern improvements in Music 
and almost every thing Else, have never been 
heard of. I mean to be understood as speak- 
ing of the interior parts of the Empire far 
removed from the Sate of Government, for 
certainly in the place of my ordinary residence 

St Petersburg there are few of the fine arts 

that have pot found their way. Some of the 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 





Instrements F send you I think resemble 
those that we are told were introduced upon 
the Greeian Stage whilst in its rude, _— 
confin’a State, and probably you may find 
with fie '@ resemblance between the unequal 


mentioned as accompaniments to the Ancient 
Drama at its first appearance, they are piped 
upon by our Russian Shepherds and I think 
answer to Horaces description, 

Tibia roa ut nunc, orichalco vincta, tubeque 
“muta; sed tenuis, simplexq ; foramine pauco 


&e. 
The Learned Montfaucon wag at a loss to 
conceive how a double flute could create an 
agreeable ‘harmony yet supposed that it was 
eve: more in use with the Ancients than the 
yrises but Tam of opinion if he had4eard 
me of those rustics mentiond above play 
upon it his infidelity would have been re- 
moved, at least it pleases my untaught Ear’ 
he also supposes that’ the two Flutes were 
in fact separated, but that the several Pipes 
of e&eh joind in the motth of the Player; 
this opinion seems to be confirmd by those 
sent both with regard to construction and 
manner of playing upon them, he also Says 
** that the flute at first had but three holes 
and that they were afterwards multiply’d to 
seven and even ten.” certainly these 
strengthen this assertion and are good Samples 
of the flute whilst in its rude unimproved 
state with only three holes.—TI shall make 
one observation more upon them, that I think 
they are not unlike the unequal flutes in the 
Mouth of Francisco Ficaronis femalé Min- 
strel whom you have given us a plate of, and 
those She is playing on Seem by the ap- 
— of her a to have also but three 
oles. As to the Flutes that were termed 
by the Ancients Right and Left handed 1 can 
pick up nothing in this part of the World 
that throws any light upon the Subject (altho 
Ihave met with another of their instruments 
in common use as 1 shall mention after I 
have given Some description of those I Send) 
for I suppose there must have been some- 
thing in their construction that made the 
name applicable. You will find in the Case 
another rustick Shepherd’s Pipe made of 
Wood and the Bark of a Tree that I think 
is as well intitled from its appearance to the 
Honor of the Original Bucolic Pipe as any 
thing I have seen, altho T must confess that 
the captivating Pipe of Theocritus must 
have had a little more sweetness in it or he 
would have found some difficulty to have 
charmed Lycidas the Goatherd out of his 
Crook. It has Six Stops and is used here 
to swell the Chorus of a Rustick Song si- 
milar perhaps to that which was the father 
of Drama, it is sung by one voice but a num- 
ber of Boors join the Chorus and sing in 
arts, I wish from my heart I had the learn’d 
* Burney’s Technical Pen to give you a de- 
scription of both the Vocal and instrumental 
parts Secund. Art. but Iam a judge of no 
composition but a Bolus or Pill, so you must 
take the will for the deed, however thus much 
I can inform you of that it has a deep harsh 
Note and serves to swell the Chorus altho 
it does not add much to the Melody. Be- 





sides this Pipe they accompany the Chorus 





flutes ‘which I send you, and those so often | hand 
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with a we sort of an istriiment :ons..- 
ing of two Bunches of hollow, Drage 
Grapes I believe ¥ must ca} them; .0. iiey 
resemble very much Chusters of (Grapes when 
suspended over the Players Head one ineach 
» Which he shakes and occasionally 
Strikes together so as to keep time tothe 
-Masic; this Performer throws himself into 
[a Number of Bacchick postures and has 
1 the appearance of one half mad with 
Tam almost tempted to hazard an 
apiny that this very figure has made its 
appéatance in Antique Musical Groops but 
froty the great resemblance his instrument 
bears te grap’s he has always been taken b 
the Moderns for a mad Bacchanalian, I with 
Sir you that are so founded in these Subjects 
would pursue this hint and see if there is any 
thing to confirm it. They are commonly 
‘ gung like these sent, upon wooden Spoons 
fé. the advantage ef striking the convex 
sides of their mouths together which | sup- 
pose they find answer better than common 
sticks. 

The next instrument you'll find in the 
Case I dont know what name to give it but 
take it to be the Mother of your Guitarer, 
Lutes, &e, and certainly has ‘the most rude 
Simple appearance that ever stringed instru- 
ment bore, it is certainly in its first State of 
invention from both its Shape Materials and 
Number of Strings being <7 two, and the 
whole formed by the hand of the Shepherd 
himself, as indeed are all the rest, but the 
Brass Grapes—It is surprizing what execu- 
tion the Russ Boors have upon these instru- 
ments considering their Simplicity, and what 
I admire most is the Ease with which the 
fill for a lenth of time the pipe cover’d wit 
Bark which you need only try to be a judge 
of— 

upon the whole I take all these to have 
been the musical instruments of the Ancient 
Sclavonians or Slavi that possessed the tract 
of Country afterwards called Russia and that 
escaped Ruritk and the Wareghians or Ros- 
sians who over ran and took possession of 
the Country as I find non of them in those 
parts where the invaders came from. 

I have also visited our new conquered Pro- 
vinees Moldavia and seen part of Walachia in- 
habited by Greeks who are certainly not de- 
scended from the Heros that bore the same 
name in the Ancient World, for a race of more 
ignorant lazy dastardly People I never saw 
however what makes ine mention this part of 
my travels is to take notice to = of fi 
the Pipe of Pan consisting of Seven une 
reeds in common use in Moldavia, 
performer upon it always accompanys & 
Groop of itinerant Minstrels who are the 
only musicians they have in those Parts 


which the Nobility of the province gave to 
Prince Oxlof Ambasador pleny at the Con- 
gress, the Field Marshal Romansoff, Sir 
Charles Knowles &c, they could muster no 
other music and we danced Greek dances to 
Pans Pipe, another instrument resembling a 
Violin, a sort of Tabor, and the Voice of @ 
Bard who was perhaps singing Homer in 
Modern Greek, or might be celebrating our 





activity in the Whirling Ring, with extem- 








which I had the clearest proof of at a Ball - 
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pory Song like Mr. Barretti’s Spaniards for 
any thing I knew to the contrary. 
if lremember right it has been a matter 
of inquiry amongst the moderns, in what 
manner the Ancient Greeks join’d their 
Winding dance, which they threw into so 
many gracefull figures ; whither by joinin; 
ene or laying hold of a string. Itis dane 
to this day by the modern Greek Ladys ex- 
actly in the same manner that I have seen 
it painted, they form a long —— line by 
each Lady laying hold with one hand of the 
end of a handkerchief, and they twist this 
line into a great many gracefull figures, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the first or leading 
Nymph, in a sort of gracefull flowing minuet 
Step. however these people seem to think 
Activity in every shape as much below them, 
and seem to adhere as religiously to the 
Graces as my Lord Chesterfield. There is 
a considerable resemblance between this last 
mentioned Dance and a Polonoise only with 
the difference of a Single instead of a double 
line, and I make no doubt but the Poles have 
taken it from the Greek one as the countrys 
border one another, but they seem to have 
thought a Line of males no bad addition and 
a hand sufficient without a Kerchief. 

When upon this Musical Subject, I must 
take notice to you also of a Company of 
Buccarin Tartars who have traveld from 
their own country down here to show their 
dexterity upon the Rope, and given me an 
opportunity of seeing the Drum I realy be- 
lieve in its first state of invention. it con- 
sists of an Earthen Pot that Bellys towards 
the top and coverd with a piece of dryed 
Lambskin which they beat with two round 
Sticks without Nobs at the Ends, which 
would be unnecessary as they apply the 
whole surface of the Stick to the parchment. 

A pair of these Pot Drums, a Sort of Ta- 
bor coverd only of one side and hung with 
fron rings, and a skreaming Pipe; is the 
music with which they exhilarate the Spec- 
tators during the performance, and I make 
no doubt but that it has the proper effect 
in Buccari altho the four instruments dont 
produce Six different Sounds. 

One would be almost tempted to suppose 
that those People derived their name from 
Bucca as their face is almost all Cheek. I 
cant help making an observation upon the 

te of those Eastern Neurobati, 
altho they perform some difficult feats 
upon the rope (which is a thick Hare one 
and they dance it barefooted) yet there is 
that Asiatic Lentor attends them which I 
have observed every where in the East that 
Thave visited; they have nothing of that 
activity which aecompanys European Perfor- 
mance. Qne thing more offers it self before 
I take my leave ‘The Finnas or Finns the 
ancient inhabitants of these countrys bor- 
dering the Gulph where we now dwell, have 
the Bagpipe in a very rade State and from 
its venerable Simple appearance I strong] 
Suspect it to be the Parent of our. Scote 
one (as I am resolved to Send you no Orphan) 
for considering that its rincipale residence 
18 in the Highlands, and. that the Western 
Islands were often visited by the Baltic Gen- 
tery it seems very probable that they had 


* 


the Honor of introducing that war-breathing 
Bulga. but at the same time I dont mean 
even to hint that they have most distant claimn 
to the Pibrogh, the Cronogh, or any of these 
Noble Strains which the Highlanders have 
taught it, on the contrary, I have the best 
opportunity of judging of their merit by 
hearing the mean Original— 

I think Sir I have now exacted a sufficient 
Share of your patience in return for my 
present, so will now quit, Scores ; and assure 
you that I am your 

admirer and obedient Humble Servant 
Martnew Gornnie M, D. 


ada ane acre 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS.—NO. I. 
(Concluded. ) 


The Funerals of the Ancients were like- 
wise celebrated on the ¢hird day; thus the 
author of the Argonautics, 

At vero ornantes supremo funus honore, 

Tres totos condunt Jugubri murmure soles, 

Magnificé tumulant quarto, 


; fal. Max. lib. ii. 
Als6 in Book 3d. 


Inde ¢er armatos Minyis referentibus orbes 
Concussi tremuére vogi,.ter inhorruit ether 
Luctificum clangente tuba, jecére supremo 
Tum clamore faces. 
As the ancients believed. that the ghosts of 
unburied men .were incapable of obtaining 
admittance into the realms of bliss, but were 
compelled to wander, for a certain number 
of years, on the banks of the river Styx, so 
they entertained the idea that this unhappy 





for their bodies, and repeating their names 
thrice, in order to call.their ghosts to the 
habitation prepared for them: thus 4neas, 
in Virgil, performs this office for Deipho- 
bus 5 
Tunc egomet tumulum Rheeteo in littore inanem 
Constitui, ct magni Manes éer voce vocavi. 
-Eneid. 6, v. 506. 
And Ausonius has described this superstitious 
custom in the following elegant lines : 


Hoc satis et tumtulis, satis et telluris egenis ; 

Voce ciere animas funeris instar habet : 
Gaudent compositi cinercs sua nomina dici ; 

Frontibus hoc scriptis et monumenta jubent : 
Ile etiam meesti cui defuit urna sepulchri, 

Nomine ¢er dicto pené sepultus erit. 
: Prafat. Parental. 
They likewise puritied 
after a funeral, which ceremony Virgil thus 
alludes to : 

Idem fer socios pura circumtulit unda, 

Spargens rore levi, et ramo felicis olive: 

Lustravitque viros.— 

fEneid. 6, v. 229. 

The names of such who died in foreign coun- 
tries were also called over three times ; and 
Homer informs us that Ulysses did so, when 
he lost some of his men in a battle with the 
Cicones : 


vd” dex pes meothaw yas Kiow a PitAicoat, 
Meir rivx THr derwy itagen TPIE ixace ations, 
Of Savor iv widig Kindvwy Fao Snic DHT , 





fate could be avoided by erecting a sepulchre | 


themselves thrice 
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And Hercules, in Theocritus, calls on Hylas’ 
three times: 

TPIE iy Tay dizer Soov Bad; nevys Amipos. 
The Enchantress in like manner, in Theocri- 
tus, is extremely exact in the number of her 
libations : 

Es TPIE aaocwidw, xxb TPIE rxde, whee, 

Pave. 

Traces of this superstition adherence to odd 
numbers present themselves in every part 
of the globe ;—the Mexicans look upon five 
as a sacred figure; the Parsis pray-at five 
stated times every day; the Chinese, in per- 
forming the abject ceremony of the Koutou, 
knock their heads nine times on the ground ; 
the Sabians make -their fasts to consist of 
nine or seven days ; the Mahometans divide 
[Tell into seven regions,—on their pilgrimage 
to Mecea, they surround the Cadba seven 
limes,—kiss the black stone at the corner 
Seven times,—run between the mountains of 
Safa and Mereva serena times,—and fling 
seven stones at the devil in the Valley of 
Mina! But notwithstanding all these an- 
thorities in favour of odd numbers, yet the 
number thirteen was considered excessively 
ominous, and it. was supposed that when 
thirteen persons met together in a room, 
one of them would die .within the year * : 
this Pliny mentions, ‘‘ Quin et repente con- 
ticescere convivinm adnotatum est, non nisi 
in part presentium numero.” Nat. Hist. 
lib, 28, e. 2. 

Even numbers, on the other hand, were 
always considered as unlucky; thus in the 
“ Honest Lawyer,” by 8.8., in 1616.— 
“ Sure ’tis not alucky time ; the first crow 
I heard this morning cried ¢rice. This 
even, Sir, is no good number.” This passage 
evidently alluding to the old vulgar saying of 

One crow good luck, 

Two crows bad luck 3 

Three crows a wedding, 

Four crows a burying. 
I shall close my present paper and this sub- 
ject, with afew remarks on the attention 
which the Jews paid to numbers. In the 
perusal of the sacred writings it will appear 
evident that great regard was had to num- 
bers: thus we have the following patticulars 
respecting the number three ;— He shall 

urify himself on the ¢hird day—sball sprin. 

lie upon the unclean on the third day—call- 
ed Samuel the third time—in the third 
day he will raise us up—he went out about 
the third hour, and prayed the third timne— 
the ¢hird time that Jesus shewed himself to 
his disciples, after that he was risen from the 
dead—and the third part of the sea became 
blood—and a third part of the creatures 
which were in the sea died—and the third 
part of the ships were destroyed—and the 
third part of the sun was smitten, and the 
third part of the moon, and the third part 


* Si in Convivio sicut tredecim Convive, 
creditur intra Annum aliquem de istis moritu- 
rum ; totidem enim persong aecumbebant men- 
se, .qnando ‘Christus celebravit Eucharistiam 
pridie quam mortuus est. Sic inter superstitio- 
808 trigesimus numerus ominosus est, quia (h7is- 
tus triginta denarios venditus est.””_ 2’e/ri Afoli- 
nevi Vates. p. 219. 
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of the stars, so, as the third part of them 
was darkened, and the day shone not for the 
third part of it, &c. &c. Of the number 
seven; —Went ly fl seven steps — shall 
purify seven days—feast of seven days— 
seven priests shall blow before the altar seven 
trumpets—compassed the city seven times— 
seven spirits which are about the throne— 
mystery of the seven stars—seven lamps of 
fire burning before the throne, which are the 
seven spirits of God—the seventh day is the 
Sabbath—the seventh year shall be a Sab- 
bath — purify yourselves on the seventh 
day—Enoch the seventh from Adam—the 
seventh Angel sounded, &c. &c. - 
Of the number forty ; —It rained forty 
days and forty nights—Moses was forty 
ears in Egypt, forty years he fled from the 
ace of Pharoah, forty years he led the Jsrac- 
lites v4 the — and was “a the Mount 
Sorty days and forty nights—the spies search- 
ed the land forty days—/forty on and Ni- 
neveh sr a Sg eg he had _— 
‘or s ing seen of them furty days, 
ny, a : The iow had ret 4 easel 
and significant meaning in their Hebrew 
names of men, the letters of which signified 
numbers ; but which I shall for the present 
pass over, for the purpose of bringing this 
paper to a close. Caius. 
See a eT me 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


STEEL ENGRAVING. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—As you have more than once men- 
tioned in your Journal the inventions of 
Messrs. Perkins and Fairman, your readers 
may perhaps be interested by the followin 
article translated from the Bibliotheque Uni- 
verselle of Geneva for July 1820. 

Claim to the priority of the invention of en- 
graving in vellef' ea copper, by the pres- 
sure of a plate engraved by incision (en- 
creux) on steel. 

Paris, 25 July 1820. 

Gentlemen,—In your valuable collection, 
you give the translation of some details re- 
specting the inventions of Messrs. Perkins 
and Fairman relating to the art of engraving. 

The editor of the Journal of the Royal 
Institution of London, from which the ar- 
ticle is extracted, assigns to his countrymen* 
the honour of the discovery which he lays 
before the public, and enriches with it the 
century we live in, which, though in its in- 
fancy, is already so opulent. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to protest against 
these two assertions, and to claim for the 
eighteenth century, and especially for the 
French artists, the priority of the invention 
and discovery attributed to Messrs. Perkins 
and Fairman. 

I owe it to the distinguished artists with 
whose labours my functions associated me 
during three years, not to permit them to be 
deprived in silence of one of their fairest claims 

‘the gratitude of the friends of the arts. 


* The writer seems unaware that Messrs. 
Perkins and Fairman are not Engliskmen, but 
Americans.—Ed, 








M. A. G. Camug@Member of the French 
Institute, read to that society, on the 17th of 
March and 27th of — 1798, a memoir, the 
title of which was “‘ Histoire et Procddés du 
Poly-typage et de la Stéréotypie.” This work 
was printed at Paris, and published by Bau- 
doir in November 1801. 

I had communicated to M.Camus the 
original memoirs, and the copies of the writ- 
ings which my office had enabled me to collect 
respecting all the parts of the manufacture 
of assignats, the direction of which was con- 
fided to me from 1792 to 1795. 

As the room which you can allow toa 
mere notice does not permit me to enter into 
long developments, I content myself with 
quoting the work of M. Camus. 

Page 77. The pia of copper being laid 
upon the piate of engraved steel, was sub- 
jected to the action of a screw-press, and he 
(Gingembre) obtained in relief upon the 
copper the lines engraved ‘ incision (en- 
creuz) upon the steel. He disposed plates 
of Rose Copper, well annealed,and after hav- 
ing laid them on the plate of Aard copper, 
he caused the two plates together to pass 
under the rollers of the flatting mill, and 
this pressure gave him as many plates, in 
relief, or encreua, as he.could desire. 

Page 87. Fiezinger made some essays in 
engraving on steel; ana by the processes 
mentioned in page 77 identical plates were 
obtained. 

Pages 93 and 94- Herhan being charged 
with the politypage of the etching of the 
assignats of and of 50 livres, polytyped 
for those of 400 livres, 897 primary stamps 
or coins, poingons meres (i. e. in relief), 4 
secondary ditto (in hollow); 190 stamps over 
this number were found to be defective. For 


8 | the assignats of 50 livres, Herhan polytyped 


4,760 poincons méres (in relief) and 7,684 
secondary ditto; 1,140 stamps above this 
nutnber were found to be defective. 

These extracts suffice, I think, to prove, 

1. That a French artist (Gingembre) waa 
the first who coneeived the idea of transfer- 
ring to copper. the engraving in very low relief 
executed on steel. 

2. That a French artigt (Fiezinger) sub- 
sequently executed on steel, an engraving 
which was polytyped on copper. 

3. That subsequently to this, Herhan was 
charged to polytype on copper, after the 
original engraved on steel, the eagle and the 
figure of iiberty printed on the assignats of 
400 livres and of 50 livres. 

I must add, that at alate period I made 
Tardieu retouch the head of Ceres engraved 
by him on steel two years before, and that 
copper impressions were taken from it, not 
under the stamp or the flatting mill, but 
under a screw-press, (d’un pas serré) turning 
in its nut (écrou) of copper; on the head of 
the screw is placed an iron handle, each part 
being four or five feet long, which two men, 
one at each extremity of the handle, cause 
to descend on the engraved steel plate, which 
is covered with a plate of annealed copper. 

At the instant when the. plate fastened. to 
the end of the screw touches the copper, the 
two men pusit the bar with an equable mio- 
tion, and by # slow and successive pressure, 
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a pure and perfect impression is obtained of 
the steel npon the ee. 

M. Camus has not fixed the year in which 
Gingembre made his mo | essays to obtain 
an Impression on cepper from an engrayi 
on am: the pe documents “in ax 
possession prove that these first trials were 
made about April 1791 ; that the multipli- 
cation of the two' medallions etched by Fie- 
zinger, were executed under the stamp, by 
Dioz, from June to September 1792: lastly, 
that the polytypage by Herhan, from steel 
on copper, and from — upon copper, 
was executed in 1793 and 1794. 

Experience has discovered in the use of 
the various processes described by M. Camus, 
such defects, that the plates (pieces) being 
no longer identically the same, the employ- 
ment of. engraving in the composition of 
assignats has been entirely renounced, unless 
the thing to be printed required only one 


single press. 

x Copper, when strongly pressed, ex- 
periences in all its parts an extension pro- 

ortioned to its degree of annealing and to 
its thickness. The difference between two 
impressions in copper has been found to 
amount in the eagle and in the figure of li- 
berty to two centimetres 25-100ths (a line) ; 
hence the identity is destroyed. 

If such a difference has been discovered 
on so small a surface as that of these two 
engravings of 30 and 66 square centimetres 
(4 square inches and 9 square inches), it is 
easy to foresee the enormous difference which 
will result from the multiplication of engrav- 
ing on any large copper plates, especially 
when this multiplication shall be effected 
under a cylinder acting as a flatting mill. 

If you think these observations, hastily 
drawn up, worthy of attention, please to 
make such use of them as you shall think 
proper; my sole object has been to prove 
that we owe the invention to French artists 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 

Please to accept, Sir, &c. 
F. E. Gu1L1ot, 
Ex-director of Assignats, 
Paris, Rue Duphot, No. 16. 


LITERATURE & LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Ave. 19. 

The anniversary meeting of the Cambro- 
British Members of Jesus College, in this 
University, was held at Aberyswith, a few 
days since. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon those productions to which the prizes 
had been awarded were read by the Rev. 
Daniel Evans, Fellow of the above-mention- 
ed College. The premiums of 20/. for the 
best Welsh Essay on the words of Taliesin, 
“ Ev Hiairu a Gapwanr ;” and that of 2/. 
for the best six syppaee (Stanzas) on the 
following subject : ‘‘ Luwypp1ant 1 GoLse 
Jesu,” were given in fayour of the Rev. 
John Jones, B. A. (oan Tegyd) of Jesus 
College. Mr. Thos.-Davies, of the same 
College, was pronounced entitled to the 
prize 10/. for best translation of a ser- 
mon in the Welsh language. ; 

The verse from which the above subject 
was taken russ thus :— 
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u Ner a folant, 
Eu hiath a gadwent, 
Eu tir a gollant, 
Ond Gwyltt Walia. 
"Thus translated into Latin by Dr. Davies 
of Mallwyd, in North Wales. 
Usque laudabunt Dominum creantem, 
Usque servabunt idioma lingue 
Arvaque amittent sua cuncta, preter 
Wallica rura. 
And thus paraphrastically in English by 
J. W. 
Still shall they chant their great Creator’s praise; 
Still, still retain their language and their lays ; 
But nought preserve of all their wide domains, 
Save Wallia’s wild, uncultivated plains. 
(Oxford Herald.) 





ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE CONTINENT. 


Among the new circumstances of these 
times of international peace which come 
under this denomination, we have to notice 
the curious fact of a course of lectures on 
English literature being delivered at Geneva! 
We observe by the prospectus, syllabus, and 
letters which have reached us from Switzer- 
land, that the lecturer, Thomas Mulock, Esq. 
(late of Magdalen Hall, and known to the 
British public by several political and theo- 
logical works, as well as by his taste in the 
belles-lettres), commenced this course on the 
7th ult. and that the Genevese are so earnest 
in the cultivation of our literature, that his 
success has been very great. The auditory 
of the five lectures up to the 17th consisted 
of Germans, Italians, Genevese, and English ; 
and nine discourses yet remained to be de- 
livered of the proposed series, which was 
divided into four chronological eras, and em- 
braced a comprehensive view of the subject, 
interspersed with criticisms, from the dawn- 
ing of letters in Britain, to the close of the 
last reign. Independent of the novelty of 
the circumstance of hearing the English lan- 
guage propagating English Letters in the 
midst of so many tongues, we may fairly 
reckon it a matter of national concern, that 


so able an apostle as Mr. Mulock has assumed 
the literary cross. 





EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

On the Ist of August, the Senatus Acade- 
micus of this University conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine on 121 gentle- 
men ; viz. 31 of Scotland, 34 of England, 41 
of Ireland, 1 of Geneva, 1 of Petersburgh, | 
of Canada, 2 of America, 1 of the West In- 
dies, 2 of Jamaica, 3 of Barbadoes, 1. of An- 
‘gua, 1 of Honduras, and 2 of the East In- 

es. This | nuinber proyes the conti- 
—_ fame of this noble School for medical 

ucation ; even a considerable pro- 
Portion consisted of graduates who had pre- 
viously served in the army and navy. 


FINE ARTS. 
Reflections on the close of the British Gallery Exhi- 
- of Portraits. 
. 1¢ numerous works of the old masters, 
which of late years have been in succession 


exhibited on the walls of the British Ineti. 
tution, have effected the patriotic object = 
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seen by the ious spirit of its liberal pro- 
jectors, by difsing through the whole nation 
a regard for the Fine Arts, and planting the 
seeds of taste in the bosoms of thousands, 
who but for this generous zeal in the cause of 
genius, would have passed away like their 
progenitors, totally regardless of such ob- 
ject :—thus opening a channel of delight to 
many persons of leisure and fortune, who, sti- 
mulated by these rare examples, have taken 
up the interests of art with such a growing 
ardour as to find in the pursuit the richest 
source of rational enjoyment. 

We have been attentive observers of the 
progress of this establishment from its be- 
ginning; and animated by the same spirit 
which raised the structure, the love of our 
country, offer our humble tribute. of con- 
gratulation and respect, at the shrine of its 
success. 

That mind cannot be envied that is in- 
different to posthumous honours. Who could 
visit the British Gallery, and contemplate 
the many almost living images of these our 
illustrious countrymen, without feeling emo- 
tions of love and veneration for their me- 
mory. The sons of those yet unborn, may 
contemplate in a future gallery the portraits 
of the founders of the British Institution. 
Time marshals merit and worth with un- 
erring impartiality—hence future genera- 
tions may behold a Gower occupying the 
next space to a Pembroke; a Long by the 
side of an Addison; a Baring with a aod, 
and the munificent Sir Joseph Banks seated 
by the benevolent John Evelyn ! 

No single head in the collection, perhaps, 
combines more of what is the object of re- 
search than that by Vandyke of the British 
Mecenas of the seventeenth century. It 
exhibits great. freedom of execution, being 
wrought with thinness, purity, and_trans- 
parency; qualities in which the English 
school are most deficient. It is not so florid 
as Rubens, nor so. artificial as Rembrandt, 
nor so inexplicable as the style of Titian. 
It has the very tone and texture of life, and 
displays the masterly finishing of a hand, 
held in prompt obedience to an eye,— a 
painter’s acute eye, which reads nature at a 
glance. 

Comparisons of the works of the living 
with the dead, are too often made to the 
wilful disparagement, of the former, prompted 
by the spirit of vanity, or ill-nature. The 
dead are no rivals, and the living are thus 
brought down, whatever their excellence, to 
& nearer mental standard with the multitude 
who eat and drink, until “-gathered- to 
their fathers” by: the fleeting ministers 
of oblivion. Our. ’ artists, 
will not feel a with us for according 
to Vandyck these lionours ; for the paint- 
ers of our day, we observe, at all col- 
lections. of the works of the old schools, are 
the big a pan these, and other excel- 
lences in this great Flemish master, They 
all admit he drew more correctly, and painted 
with greater purity. Ft is these qualities 
then, so difficult of attainment, but when 
attained so easy of application (for Vandyck 
executed with mighty: fagility,) that we. 
strenuously recommend to the observations, 
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of the a ae — now have @ fair 
opportunity affo m to acco: a 
much desired object. 


It is scarcely ne to observe, even to 
the youthful essayist in this delightful art, 
that the process used by the generality of 
our painters is not the same as the 
either of Italian, Venetian, -Dutch, or Flemish 
schools. Every great master of former 
had his disciples, under whose auspices 
executive principles of the art were taught, 
by systems as comprehensible as the rules of 
rhetoric at our public academies. Henee 
the student acquired a knowledge of the 
materials; all the handicraft by which he 
was to realize his own views of the proto 
he sought im the vast field of nature. Im 
England, every painter has to instruct him- 
self. The art is begun de novo by every. new 
candidate for fame ; and hence, the willing 
hand toils laboriously after the excursive 
mind, too weak to execute its will. 

Rubens, whose powers of execution as- 
tonish and delight, has left a, precept, which 
cannot be too strongly inculcated to the 
rising artist; for where the beginning is 
wrong, few have sufficient constancy, though 
journeying, as they thought, onward for the 
region of truth, to retrace their steps on dis- 
covering that they are far advanced in the path 
of error. ‘This great — says, “ Begin 
by painting in your shadows lightly, taking 
particular care that no white is suffered: to 


; | glide into them ; it is the poison of a picture, 


except in the lights ; if once your shadows 
are corrupted by the introduction of this 
baneful colour, your tones will no longer be 
warm and transparent but heavy and leady. 
It is not the same in the lights ; they may 
be loaded with colour as much as you may 
think proper, provided the tones are kept 
pure; you are sure to succeed in — 
each tint in its place, and- afterwards by a 
light blending with the brush or pencil, 
melting them into each other without tor- 
menting them; and on this preparation, 
may be given those decided touches, which 
are always the distinguishing marks of the 
great master.” 

It is want of attention to this golden pre- 
cept, or if he knew it not, the want of power 
to follow its dictates, that causes the 

ictures by our honoured Reynolds, to suffer 
“ comparison, when surrounded with the 
works of the old schools—and by those of 
the t Flemish masters, Rubens. and Van- 
dyck, he suffers. most. The grand con- 
ception of form, the majesty of light and 
shadow, the just perception of character, and 
all the strength which are displayed by his 
gigantic powers, cannot bear Reynolds up 
to the comparison of the dazzling brilliancy 
of these. is pictures look dull, “ heavy, 
and leady,”’—destitute of the vivacious rane 

y of the Flemish style of art. 

It is when dwelling on the conviction 
this deficiency in the English style of paint- 
ing, that we have often been almost urged to 
venture with due deference to suggest to the 
enlightened and noble directors, whether 
during the time which is allowed for 

ing the fine. imens lent for the 
imitation of the, youth who paint in the 
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ery, it would not be adviseable to ap- 

oint professors, who might afford advice to 
the students. Such might be found among 
rou distinguished painters. 

~ Mr.Ward has sufficiently proved his know- 
ledge of the process of every celebrated school, 
whether Italian, Venetian, Dutch, or Flem- 
ish ; we allude to his own inimitable repre- 
sentation of animals, wherein the purity and 
transparency of the happiest periods of art 
have been rivalled by his brilliant pencil and 
masterly execution. His copy of Titian, by 
favour of the Marquis of Stafford, at Cle- 
veland House, has all the original spirit of 
that great master, and his pasticcios of 
every school, bear testimony to the extent 
of his powers. He could direct the student, 
and point the way to this desired object ; and 
thus effect a reformation in the executive de- 
mee This is all that is wanted: we 

ve a superabundance of mind and talent 
in every other attribute of the art. If to 
this distinguished painter, at the approachin 
opening of the British > ea were adde 
the sterling talent of Mr. Phillips, the stu- 
dents might by their aid be directed to the 
developement of the pure Flemish style, and 
England might commence a new era, and 
excel the world in arts as in commerce, 
and in arms. 


Bricuton GALuery. 

A Correspondent at Brighton (under the 
signature of P. S.) informs us that two pic- 
ture galleries have been opened there, and 
describes one of them as containing the fo!- 
lowing works of art. A Moses striking the 
rock, by Nicholo Poussin, formerly in the 
Houghton Gallery, and combining all the 
well known beauties of design and colcurin 
peculiar to that great master; an origina 
Marriage of St. Catherine by Parmigiano, 
painted for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
which for harmony of composition and rich. 
ness of colouring deserves equally the enco- 
rium of the connoisseur and the admiration 
of those less experienced; an exquisitely 
finished portrait of Mengs, by himself ; and 
a Cupid in Vulcan’s Forge, by Domenichino ; 
the Cupid is particularly beautiful, the ex- 
a ae = of countenance, and grace of the 

ead, as he archly shows his Mother the 
sharpened point of his arrow, and the ease 
and repose of the whole contour of the figure, 
are sweetl es which with the deep 
shade enveloping the back ground, and throw- 
ing a over the colouring, affords 
one of the most voluptuous evidences of the 
magic of the chiaro oscuro. — This painting 
combines so finely the masterly disposition 
of light and soft colouring of Corregio, with 
the beauties of expression produced by 
Domenichino, that it is a contested point, to 
which of these great artists it is to be attri- 
buted. In addition to these are nuimerous 
specimens of the Italian, Dutch, English, and 

‘rench schools, and perhaps the most eplen- 
did collection of De Loutherbourg extant, 
comprizing thirty-one paintings. 








THE TOMB OF JULIET, ; 
Of which Mr. Galiffe gives so whimsical 
an account, we forgot to mention in our Re- 
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view, had previously attracted so much of our 
attention that we not only inserted an origi- 
nal account of it from a distinguished pen, 
but also an accurate engraving, in Number 9 
of the Literary Gazette—March 22, 1817. 


———————————— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[By Correspondents.] 
NOTHING. 


; Aug. 28, 1620. 
Sir.—In offering the following translation, it 
is much for a Neophyte to request that you would 
differ for a time from the noblest sentiment of 
the foster-friend of Scipio —‘‘ Humani ni/ a 
me alienum puto.”’—I have nothing in rhyme (or 
reason ?) to back my desire ; yet whilst I um as- 
sured that among your richly-stored columns, 
nothing —meritless or faulty—can find a place, 
let me not be deemed paradorical, or malicious, 
when I express the hope that they may shortly 
contain Nothing, that will prove agreeable or en- 

tertaining to your numerous readers. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

To the Editor of the OTAEIZ. 
Literary Gazette. 





* JOANNIS PASSERATII POEMA. 
wis aes Atyss yae e:das OTAEN......- 
OTAEN @; yee weacowy. anxric, 


Another year revolves! the festal days 
Reqhire their due, my tributary lays. 

What! the Castalian fountain drain’d so low 
That not a streamlet can be forced to flow ? 
Does the exhausted fancy sink o’erworn, 

So soon desert, and point me out to scorn 2 

No! if she thus with my distresses sport, 

Let newer plans, and unknown paths be sought, 
Yet whilst my muse on every side looks round, 
Despise her not though Nothing still be found ; 
Nothing than gems is richer ; whilst with gold 
Nothing a just comparison will hold. 

Turn then your thoughts on Nothing, and be 


kind,— 
For look thro’ Rome and Greece—and you will 
find 
That Nothing ever 'scaped their poets’ eyes, — 
Nothing to their attempts the Muse denies, 
Where’er on earth bright Ceres holds her reign, 
Or billowy Neptune lords it o’er the main, 
Without beginning Nothing is produced; | 
And Nought of immortality can boast. 
Nothing with heav’n's high power may well com- 


peer ; 
Then Nothing let us serve with equal fear. 
More than the grove delights, can Nothing please, 
Nothing is softer than the zephyr’s breeze ; 
The gayest garden Nothing can outvie— 
Greener than meadows Nothing meets the eye ; 
Nothing thro’ hostile fury can endure, 
In peace is just, ‘in treaties is secure ; 
Who Nothing has (Tibullus speaks) is blest — 
The traitor’s.wile.ne‘er harasses his rest ; 
Pointless for him, is sheath’d the assassin's knife, 
Silent the tongues of all judicial strife. 
The minds which Zeno’s arduous lessons fire 
For Nothing hope—and Nothing long desire ;_ 
+ The Prince of Grecian wisdom, see! declares 
That Nothing: is the end of all his cares : 


* The original may be found annexed to 
Johnsgn’s Life of Rochester. ai 

+ Socrates, after contemplating the power 
of the Divinity, ¢xclaimed in despair, that the 
sum of his own knowledge was than No- 








thing. 









Nothing at school is gain’d; ah, happy fate! ; 

Since to know Nothing, both in church and 
state, 

Seems one sure op’ning to be rich and great. 

Know Nothing, and the horrid “ Pus” {s seen, 

¢ Which fill’d Philosophy’s forbidden bean. 

Behold! the earth’s metallic entrails forg’d, 

And all the grandsire’s fortune—all disgorg’d, 

|| Whilst over crucible and furnace bent, 

On one vain hope see multitudes intent! 

Their means exhausted, and their prospects few, 

Tho’ Nought is found, still Nothing they pursue. 

Its measure baffles geometric art ; 

Not Ocean’s sands would form its meanest part : 

Nothing escapes the gaze of Phcebus’ eyes, 

Or soars triumphant 0’er the starry skies: 

E’en thou, immortal Newtoy! who so well 

The secret motions of the spheres couldst tell, 

Tho’ Nature open’d at thy summons bold, 

Still Nothing lingers by thine art untold. 


‘Touch Nothing—incorporeal Nothing meets 


Thy touch—thy proffer’d contact greets. 

Look upon Nothing—Nothing will be there, 

And colourless emit a vivid glare. 

Deafen’d, will Nothing hear; or tongueless, 
8; ‘ ; 

Or without legs, or pinions, flies or walks : 

Nought, without motion, and devoid of place, 

Wanders thro’ boundless realms of empty space ; 

See, generous Physic rescues half mankind ! 


| Stronger than Physic—Nothing heals the mind ! 


Seek not for health in herbs, nor cures in balms— 

Nothing, can stay th’ approach of Death’s alarms! 

Love draws his bow—a fatal arrow flies! 

Nothing subdues its heartfelt agonies. 

Grim Charon plies his bark from shore to shore— 

Nothing, brings back his freight for evermore! 

Pluto’s unbending soul can Nothing move, 

Or turn the Fates to pity and to love! 

The horrid Titans, scorch’d to ashes, own’d 

Than thunder Nothing strikes a deeper wound ; 

Beyond the earth’s vast circle, Nothing reigns ; 

The very Gods it tears with racking pains. 

Nothing is perfect—Virtue yields the palm 

To Nothing; ‘tis than Love itself more warm. 

But hold, my trifliug muse ;—these froward 
pranks 

Will scarce entitle you to niggard thanks : 

How shall I ask redemption for my verse, 

Or Nothing with a blushing cheek rehearse ? 

’Prythee, let Nothing ’scape you, and be wise— 

For out of Nothing, Nothing can arise. 





LINES, 


Written on the blank leaf of “ The Angel of the 
W orld and other Poems, by the Rev. G. Croly. 


Ee 


It is a sunny vision—a deep dream, 

Too full of beauty for the heart to dwell, 

Unpain'd, upon the dazzling rays that stream 

Around the Bard’s creations : Music’s swell 

Voluptuous on the ear—the camel-bell 

Borne softly on the distance—banners bright 

Instinct with gems: that Angel ere he-fell, 

And starry Eblis, in their mingled might, — 

Deluge each weary pulse with tvo intense delight. 
a 


We turn away, with dim delirious sense, 

From that so férvid blaze, and seek repose 
From Eastern splendour and magnificence,— 
From gorgeous palaces, and clouds of rose, 
Sceptres and thrones and diamond-crested brows, 





t Beans, it is well known, were forbidden by 
Pythagoras to his followers. i ; 

\| Alluding to the search for the I'hilosopher's 
Stone. - 
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Where sweet Floranthe* warbles forth her woes, 

In strains, of power each turbulent thought to 
*swage, 

And bid the passions cease their fierce wild war 
to wage. ; 

3. 

Surpassing Lyrist! from thy powerful hand 

The wast Se swift lightnings of the Muse 

Speed forth in glorious might ;—thou canst com- 


mand 
The noon-tide burst of Poesy, yet infuse 
Its twilight calms, and bloom-refreshing dews, 
Amid thy deep conceptions,—and canst braid 
Woofs rich and bright, with variegated hues, 
As those on an Arabian heaven display’d, 
Ere day's last rainbow beams have vanish’d into 
shade. C.R.S. 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 


While I upon thy bosom lean, 
And gaze into thine eyes, 
I turn from sorrows that have been 
To those which yet may rise :— 
I think on thy untiring truth, 
And faster flow my tears; 
Imark thy waning rose of youth, 
And cannot hide my fears. 
- 2 
Oh! light have been the pangs we've proved 
To what may yet remain ; 
We've suffered much—but fondly loved— 
Parted—but met again ! 
Still something speaks a wilder doom, 
From which we ne’er may flee : 
Well, dearest, let the thunder come 
So that it spares me thee! 


Even whilst I clasp thee to my soul, 
And feel thou’rt only mine, 
The bodings I can not controul 
My lip breathes out on thine. 
Thy stooping lid and pallid brow, 
The hue thy features wear, 
With voiceless eloquence avow 
That I have much to fear. 


4. 

And when to this I add the thought 
Of parting soon again, 

The future, as the past, seems fraught 
With undivided pain ;— 

But no—I will not dwell upon 
Such dreams while blest with thee ; 

This hour is bright, and all our own, 
Whate’er the next may be. 

815. A. A.W. 


— 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE POLONG. 

__ The Polong is one of the many evil Spirits 
in the existence of which the Malays believe ; 
and as it is curiously different from our fairies 
or vont, a few particulars respecting it, 
from the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, may 
amusing. The Malays say that the Polong 
is capable of being conveyed down from 
parents to children. According to their laws, 
it is death to keep one of these supernatural 
beings ; and the possessor uses for this pur- 
pose a small earthen bottle with a neck of 
sufficient size to admit a finger. ‘The Polong 
feeds on human blood. The keeper* cuts 
the tip of his fore-finger once or twice a 

* See ‘ Sebastign, a Spanish tale,’ in the same 
volume, 








week, either Friday or Monday night, till 
blood issues, and he then puts it into the 
vessel for the Spirit to suck his fill. If neg- 
lected to be fed regularly he comes out, and 
sucks the whole body to such a degree that 
the skin becomes all over black and blue. 
The Polong is seldom kept by males, gene- 
rally by females ; and the woman, however 
ugly by nature, is endowed, through his in- 
fluence, with surprising charms in the eyes of 
every beholder. If the keeper of a Polong 
entertains a rudge against any one, or if 
asked for or & by another, he is let loose 
upon the person whom it is wished to injure. 

he marks of his vengeance are numerous. 
As soon as he enters the victim,consciousness 
leaves him, and he screams and falls down ; 
sometimes he becomes speechless and death- 
like ; sometimes there is no appearance of 
ailment, but he talks incoherently ; some- 
times he begins to beat all about him ; and 
sometimes sudden death ensues. The Po- 
long always strictly obeys his orders, and 
inflicts the scabies elite is commanded. 
Occasions occur in which his inflictions are 
infectious, and from one to twenty individuals 
suffer similar evils with the party originally 
visited. The people are so well acquainted with 
the power of this demon, that as soon as they 
see any one affected they send for a physician 
skilled in necromancy and the occult sciences, 
who administers medicaments, or more fre- 
— employs spells to cure the patient. 
One of these is to draw a fantastical figure 
yaw Np to be that of the..foul fiend), on 
the inside of a white basin, into which water 
is poured for the sufferer to drink. ‘Then 
the doctor takes hold of theend of his thumb, 
that being the door of the human body by 
which the Polong makes his entrances and 
his exits, and interrogates him in the follow- 
ing style : ‘‘ Why do you torment this man?” 
Then he answers through the patient, ‘‘ My 
father (so he designates his keeper) has a 
grudge against him.” ‘‘ Who is your father?” 
<« —_____. “* What has he told 
you todo?” ‘“ To eat his heart and en- 
trails,” (the usual phrase for torment). But 
sometimes the Spirit braves all exorcisms, 
and refuses to speak ; and at other times he 
lies and gives wrong names. When however 
he does confess, the operator tries to dlis- 
cover his local habitation, (for though in- 
visible and spiritual, he has dimensions and 
substantial shape,) and for this purpose feels 
the body all over, to detect his lurking place, 
between the flesh and skin. When found 
in the arm, or behind the ear, or in any 
other part, the process of expulsion com- 
mences. "The soothsayer first exacts an oath 


be | that he has spoken nothing but the truth, 


and further, that he will never return. He 
is then permitted to escape ; and where the 
power of the physician is very great, he is 
even sent back to plague his own keeper. 
The Penangalan (a derivative from the 
verb to “ Pull out,’’) is angther creature of 
Malay demonology. It is described-as a 
human head and neck, ‘with the intestines 
hanging to this odious conception. It: has 


‘a'female body to inhabit, but frees itself at 


pleasure from this covering to pursue its 
excursions through the air, and pounce and 
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prey upon all kinds of garbage. The Pe- 
nangalan also. sucks the blood of its victims. 
The body which it inhabits is, like that of our 
witch, devoted to the devil. Nothing can 
exceed the disgusting attributes and actions 
ascribed to this ubominable and loathsome 
imagination. 





HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF PARIS. 
REMARKABLE TOMBS. 

[We select these particulars from’ the Memorial Pa- 
risien: they are rendered interesting at present 
Srom the destruction, by fire, of the Quarter Ber- 
cy, in which they were situated.) 

The Hotel de la Vienville is the oldest 
edifice in the Rue de St. Paul, Ile Louvier :— 
it has survived the church of St. Paul, of 
which not a fragment now remains, At the 
period of the expulsion of the Jesuits, their 
magnificent church in the Rue St. Antoine, 
was used for the performance of divine 
worship, instead of the parish church of 
St. Paul. The latter was a massive heavy 
building, and its interior was dark and 
gloomy. The interest of the arts called for 
the preservation of the Jesuits’ Church ; but 
nothing could be lost by the decay of St. 
Pauls. The latter, which was originally a 
mere chapel, had been enlarged without 
being beautified. It however contained a 
vast number of remarkable tombs. Near the 
grand altar, Henry III. had, at enormous 
expence, erected monuments to the memory 
of his three favourites, Louis de Mougiron ; 
Jacques de Levis, Count de Quelus; Paul 
de Stuart, Count de St. Megrin. These 
tombs consisted of black marble, and were 
each surmounted by a statue of the person to 
whose honor they had been raised. Saint- 
Foix has preserved the courteous epitaphs 
inscribed on them. These funeral monu- 
ments did not long exist; they were de- 
stroyed in the year 1588.. The three fa- 
vourites all came to an unhappy end. The 
two first died in consequence of the wounds 
they received in a duel which took place in 
1578, Mougiron on the spot, and Quelus 
shortly after him; the latter had received 
nineteen wounds in the conflict. Saint Me- 
grin was assassinated in the Rue Saint Ho- 
nore on the 21st of July 1578. 

The Church of St. Paul also contained 
the tombs of the following distinguished 
persons :—Marechal de Biron, who was he- 
headed at the Bastile for high treasun, on 
the 3lst of July 1602; Jean Nicot, the 
author of the French and Latin Dictionary, 
and who originally imported tobacco into 
France,which when first introduced was called 
nocotiane, or herbe 2 la reine, because Nicot 

resented it to Catharine de Medicis; 

ere Biard, a celebrated sculptor and archi- 
tect; Francois and Jules-Hardouin Man- 
sard, to whom Paris is indebted for some of 
its finest monuments ; the. Countess de la 

Suze, the daughter of Admiral Coligny ; 

Saint Sorlin, the poet, now — known 

through Boileau’s epigrams ; finally, 

Francois Rabelais, who was a cordelier, a 

benellictine, a physician, and the curate of 

Meudon. If the laconic will which some 

writers attribute to Rabelais, be really his, 

it is not very creditable either to his head or 








“his heart; it is this. 7 have nothing; J 
owe much, and I leave the rest to the poor. 
It is,however,gratifying to turn to the simple 
hut expressive ee of William Devienne, 
the father of the celebrated Jean Devienne, 
Admiral of France under Charles V1. William 
Devienne, when on his death-bed, ordered 
the following words to be inscribed on his 
tomb. He was the father of Jean Devienne. 
“The hero was killed in Bulgaria, on the 26th 
September 1396. 

sensation of horror is excited on con- 
templating the spot in the burial ground of 
St Paul's Church, in which were deposited 
the bones found in the different cells of the 
bastile in 1789. are all enclosed in 
one tomb, which is surmounted by a stone 
bearing two inscriptions, one French aud 
the other Latin ; the latter is as follows. 
ai nos incarcerebat viventes, 
os adhuc incarcerat mortuos 
Lapis. 
No other stones were used in the con- 
struction of this monument, except thése of 
which the cells were built. 





THE DRAMA. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOTSE. 

On Monday a melo drame, from the 
French, (ua usual) was performed, for the 
firat time. The title is the Baron de Trench ; 
and the story is founded on the prison es- 
capes of that lackless and liberty-loving per- 
sonage. A melo drame whicl:- followed 
the adventares which hie famous book has 
unfolded to so many wondering ears, must 
have a deal to exvite interest; for 
nothing in the romanice of all the Jonathan 
Wilds and Caleb Williamses of the earth can 
-exceed the details‘of Trenck’s prison hours. 
But they order those matters in another 
style im Franee; and as simple innocence, 
and constant love, are the two theatrical ad- 
mirations of the most artificial and most un- 
feeling people inexistence, the Baron Trenck 
must be a perpetual lover, and. his deliver- 
anee must be wrought neither by his own 
hard worn hands, nor by the wearied hatred 
of his royal persecutor, but by a boy, won 
to: his service by chivalrous gratitade. All 
this is absurd, theugh it is French ; but what 
is'teo absurd for France and melo drame? 
We have no time to i 





thé plot which had origi aspersed him, 
ax) Camrylity oni: corresptindente with the 


j its failure. 
It'is'an hour teo long;; but Miss Kelly's act- 
ing was charming. We are reluctant to 
negyrise this clever performer too uuch, 


cause we wish to-avoid contributing to the 
pride which sometimes besets the clever, and 
whieh woald spoil even Miss Kelly. But she 


plant, the 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


yet seems free from this sinister inflation ; arid 
we must praise her at least so far as to say, 
that she makes the prettiest pase imagina- 
ble‘ Puella pene puer.” Her dress too 
was, by arare fortané for those who have 
such taper limbs, stifficiently de¢orous ; and, 
with stich qualities, we are only surprised at 
the tastelessness of the Celibataires of tlie 
present age. Miss Carew, helas! encore une 
preuve, sang as the Countess, and made 
love ds Miss Carew, with delightful and de- 
lighted tenderness. There may, pérhaps, be 
more beauty beforé the ¢ye; there can 
scarcely be inore grace: oth®?# voices may 
swell with more power upon thd ear; none 
can die with tore seusibility. She is one 
of the most feeling singers tipon tlie stage ; 
and feeling is the soul of beauty, pottry, atid 
song. 





VARIETIES. 


A deputation of the members of the 
French Institute, a few days ago, attended 
the funeral of the late emician M. Tos- 
chon d’Annecy. deceased possessed 
one of the most valuable cabinets of medals 


in ; 

About two years we announced the 
arrival of a considerable botanical curiosity 
in this university (copied into the Literary 
Gazette); namely, the Tree Pink, from the 
island of Seriphos; im Greece ; sent, in a 
living state, to the botanical garden of this 
university, 4 Mr. Rawson of Halifax. This 

ienthus fruticosus of Linnzus, 
1s now in full flower. It blossomed for the 
first time upon the 17th-inst. in the evening. 
This beautiful shrub, promising so great an 
ornament to the green-house of this country, 
has already attained the height of two feet. 
The stemis twisted, woody, brittle, and hard, 
covered with a dark cloven bark ; the leaves 
grow in tufts, and the flowers; which are 
numerous, are solitary. The petals are shorter 
than when the a flowers in its native 
country, but exhibit a very beautiful ap- 

— Cambridge Chronicle. 

The King of France has issued an ordinance 
authorizing the Secretaries of the Academie 
Frangaise and the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres, toaccept the legacy of 24,000 
francs bequeathed to them by the late Count 
Chassebeeuf de Volney, with the view of ex- 


citing the philosophic study of languages, 
and ri ve undertakin ion 


g 
tend to put im practice a method invented by 
the testator for transeribing the Aviatie lan- 

in European characters. 
kable Accident.—A singular cir- 
camstanee lately took place at the Comédie 
Frangaise. iste, who was playing the 
walla gme me! le wey 4 — 
r to represent the warrant by virtue-o: 
Which he exercised his authority. What 


of one of his feniale relatioris, , through 
ignorance of a Will which had made in 
her favour at Dresden, was deprived of a 
considerable fortune bequeathed to her by 
her uncle. The paper was a trae copy of 
this will. Baptiste uttered several excla- 








mations of surprize, aecompaniéd by such 
comic gesticulations that the théatre re. 
sounded with applause. The audience were 
however, fur from suspecting the real cause. 
Baptiste, having carefully deposited the 
paper in his pocket, continued his part, and 
on the following day, commitnicated the 
discovery to his relation, whose claims will 
probably be speedily acknowledged. This 
strange adventure is explained as follows :— 
Some time ago, a party of the performers of 
the Comnédie Francaiee proceeded to Dresden 
to, play in the presence of the Sovereigis 
who were assembled in that city. Among 
other scenic accessaries, they found it ne- 
cessary to peer a number of old _parch- 
ments ; and it is probable that the document 
in — has ever since remained in the 
oy et of the dress worn by Baptiste when 
e made the fortunate discovery. 


Seeing an Eclipse-—Many of our readers, 
no doubt, remeinber the story of Galileo. 
A nobleman of some consequence, desirous 
of seeing an eclipse, which happened in his 
time, to the best advantage, applied to the 
a to admit him and a party of 
adies to view the phenomenon through his 
apparatus. Galileo assented ; but our fine 
, me 154 was too much of a dandy to be 
dressed in time ; and he arrived at the Obser- 
vatory when the eclipse was over. The ladies 
were, of eoursé, shockingly disappointed ; 
but he consoled them, saying, “‘ Pray don’t 
mind it; I assure you, 1 have great influence 
with Galileo, and I make no doubt, but to 
oblige me, he will perform it over again! !” 

Many persons, indeed, have odd notions 
about heavenly as well as earthly matters. 
We remember a worthy farmer at Doncaster 
in the comet year, who being asked by some 
of his friends in that town, if he had seen 
the fiery stranger, replied with much sim- 
oat “Na, how could I? when was at 

Wakefield all the while’—18 miles off. 

AN IRISH PUN.—Two pretty girls of the 
name of Hobbs, made their appearance some 
years ago at Cheltenham, where they were a 
good deal admired. One of them was much 
taller than the other, and a difference arose 
one day, between some gentlemen, as to their 
respective claims to superior beauty. It was 
referred to Dr. S. an Irish physician, who 
happened to be on the spot ; and he decided 
the dispute in these words: ‘‘ My dear 
fellow, I can’t say I am much a judge of 
beauty, but I think the devil’s in the dice 
but there’s a grate (great) difference between 
the Hobs.” 


Grand Map.—On the summit of the moun- 
tain of Ménil-la-Horgne, in thé’ department 
of the Meuse, there is at present an esta- 
blishment of geographic engineers appointed 
to draw up a grand map of France. At 

ight fires are kindled, which correspond 
with other points, and serve for the trigono- 
metrical measurement. 

Lusus Naturea.—At Void, in the depart- 
ment of the Meuse, a cow latel brought 
forth a calf with a wolf's head, while its hind 
legs and tail resembled those of an ape. This 
singular monster however did not long sur- 
vive its birth —French Journals. 
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Superstition—On the banks of ‘the rivet 
Bhaugrutty, at Bhowaneah, between Moor- 
shedabad and Sooty, is a tank, called the 

‘Koop (well) of Bhowaneah, possessing 
the credit of being haunted by a preet or 
sprite, which drags into its power and drowns 
whoever approaches the tank alone after 
dark. Its depth sufficiently accounts for the, 
origin of this superstition, for those who fall 
into it can rise no more. It bas thus become 
an object of fearful adoration; and lately,when 
the cholera morbus broke out in‘ this part 
of India, the credulous natives assembled in 
hundreds daily upon its banks, to deprecate 
the wrath of its unearthly occupant. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 
Contents of the _—_ des Savans, for July, 





Bict on the Aurora Borealis (second arti- 


le). 
“3. de Roquefort, Poésies de Marie de 
France.—Reviewed a bye nouard. 


C. A. Valckenaer, Maritime.— 
Abel Rémusat. 
M. P. Le Brun, Marie Stuart, tragedie en 
actes.—Vanderbourg. 
Albuquerque, Georgicas Portuguesas.— 
M. Raynouard. : 
Lettres de Saint James.—M. Tessicr. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
AUGUST, —— ‘ 
Thursday, 24—Thermometer from 37 to 68. 
>” Barometer from 30, 31 to 30, 25. 
Friday, 2—Thermometer from 44 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 08 te 29, 93. 
Saturday, 26—Thermometer from 52 to 66. 
Barometer from 29, 86 to 29, 84, 
A fine parhelion formed west of the sun, 
about 5 P.M. Rain fallen ,05 of an inch. 
Sunday, 27—Thermometer from 45 to 66. 
Barometer from 29, 85 to 29, 89. 
Rain fallen ,075 of an inch. 
Monday, 2—Thermometer from 50 to 63. 
Barometer from 29, 67 to 29, 74. 
Rain fallen ,t of an inch. 
Tuesday, 29—Thermometer from 44 to 68. 
Barometer from 29, 71 to 29, 91. 
Rain fallen ,025 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 30—Thermometer from 36 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 05 to 30, 12. 
The Wind generally in the S. W. the weather 
fine, with occasional clouds. . 
Thursday, 31—Thermometer from 43 to 62. 
Barometer from 30, 22 to 30, 23. 
Wind N.E. and N. b. E. 3.—Morning cloudy, 
with rain ; the rest of the day generally clear. 
; SEPTEMBER, 1820. 
Friday, 1—Thermometer from 49 to 64. 
Wind py arometer from 30, 26 to 30, 22. 
1 I. - and N. 1.—Generally clear; 
Rain fallen ,125 of an inch. 
Saturday, 2—~Thermometer from 42 to 64, 
_ Barometer from 30, 22 to 30, 23. 
ind N..b. E. 3. and 1.—Generally clear. 
Sunday, 3—~Thermometer from 46 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 27 to 30, 31. 
Wiad N. b. E _& and N. W. 4.—Clouds 
} sm ae till the evening, when it be- 
Monday, 4—Thermometer from 36 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 34 to 30, 30. 





im: 
Wind N. { and N.E, 1.—Generally clear. 
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Tuesday, 5— Thermometer from 35 to 69. 
Barometer from 30, 30 to 30, 24. 
Wind N. E. f, and S.E 1.—Generally clear. 
Wednesday, 6—Thermometer from 39 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 21 to 30, 24. 
Wind N. E. 4. and E.4.— Generally clear; 
clouds passing during the morning. 
Thursday, the eclipse commenced 22 minutes, 
3 seconds after 12; ended 14 minutes, 4 se- 
conds after 3. ; 

‘From the intervening clouds, no particular 
observation could be made on the Thermome- 
ter. Venus became visible sometime prior to 
the greatest obscuration, but the darkness was 
not so great as it was thought it would have been. 

On Saturday the 16th, at 11 minutes, 41 se- 
conds after 7 o’clock, the Ist Satellite of Jupiter 
will emerge from an eclipse. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. 


a 


JOHN ADAMS. 





WaAnts a Situation, a Young Man from the 
Country, who has served af apprenticeship of 
four years to the business, and can be well recommend~ 
ed. An Old Book Shop would be preferred. Address 
to J. W. at Mrs. Boag’s, 11, Great Turnstile, Holborn. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Biographical Works, 
Lately published, by Colburn and Co. Couduit Street ; 
and sold also by Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and 
John Cumming, Dublin. 


I. 
MEMOIRS of GRANVILLE SHARP, Esq. 
composed from his own Manuseripts and other 
authentic documents, in the possession of his family 
and of the African Institution. By Prince Hoare: with 
observations on Mr. Sharp’s Biblical Criticisms, By the 
Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
Il 





MEMOIRS of the LATE QUEEN, from authentic 





souetesieiadl 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tne Snavow.—The several papers received in 
answer to our invitation of communications to- 
wards a weekly ‘series of Essays on Men and 
Manners, under the above title, are under in- 
spection: the writers of such as required private 
replies wilh find letters at their respective ad- 
dresses. 

T.K. has been forwarded to the proper quarter. 


a de 


Hiscellanecous AYvertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts) 


To Booksellers —A Cautien. 
Mentorian Press, No. 267, Strand, London. 
MESSRS. PINNOCK and MAUNDER con- 
sider it their duty to inform the respectable 
Members of the Bookselling Business throughout the 
Country, that since their Series of Elementary Works ' 
for the Lnstruction of Youth, denominated “ Pinnock’s 
Catechisms,” have been honoured with such an unpre- 
cedented share of public apprebation, the most fraudu- 
lent and contemptible Piracies and Imitations of them 
have been thrust on the notice of the public, by men 
equally destitute of literary abilities and originality of 


The Trade cannot well fail to remember, that on the 
27th of July, 1819, Messrs. Pinnock and Maunder found 
themselves compelled to apply to the Court of Chancery 
for its protection against the injury they were then sus- 
taining, by several of their Catechisms being pirated, 
and it was. determined in that Court that the artful at- 
tempts ta evade the law of copyright by twisting and 
tranepesing certain passages, should not screen the au- 
thors of the piracy. The Lord Chancellor therefore 
granted the Injunctionin the most explicit terms :--- 

Extract from the Injunction.---“* That the defendants 
be restrained from printing, publishing, selling, or erpos- 
ing to sale, the books produced in Court, or any book or 
work in which the matter of any of the Plaintiffs books 
or works, of any part or parts thereof, is or are verbally, 
or substantially, or in effect, introduced.” 

In the course of the Lord Chancellor’s examination 
of Pinnock’s Catechisms, with the pirated Editions pro- 
duced in Court, after having given them very minute 
attention, his Lordship was pleased to make the follow- 
ing important Observations on the originals ;---“ J¢ 
appears te me that Adults might be greatly benefited by 
the Instruction these Books contain, as well as the younger 
Branches of Society.” 

Anxious to avoid the necessity of again resorting to 
legal measures, but determined at the same time to visit 
such Plagiarists as they may hereafter discover, with 
the punishment due to the offence, P. and M. most re- 
spectfully take this method of tioning the whole 
Trade not to sell any work coming within the meaning 
of the foregoing Injunction; as the sellers of a single 
Copy are equally exposed to the penalties attached te 
an infringement of the orders of the Court of Chancery, 
asthe individuals whe have the temerity to commit the 
piratical act, 








D » by John WATKINS, LL. D. &c. contain- 
ing numerous Anecdotes illustrative of the Secret History 
of the Briiist: Court during the last Fifty Years. In one 
large vol. 8yo. embellished with portraits and other 
plates, 15s, boards. Part II. separately to complete 
sets, 9s. 

III. 

MEMOIRS of JOHN EVELYN, Eagq. the celebrated 
author of Sylva, &c. written by Himself, and Edited by 
William Bray, Eeq. F. R. S. the second edition, 2 vols. 
royal 4to. with engravings by the first artists, 51. lbs. 6d 
boards, 


MEMOIRS of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, written by 
himself, including his Correspond and Posth 
Writings, 2d edition, in 6 vols. 8vo. price 31. 12s. boards. 
The volumes may also be had separately to complete 
sets. 





v. 

The LIFE of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. By James Northcote, 
Esq. R. A. Comprising original Anecdotes, of Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Burke, Garrick, and many 
other distinguished characters; second editivun, 2 vols. 
8vo. with portraits and other plates, price li. ls, bda. 

vi. 


MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. R. B. SHERIDAN. 
By John Watkins, LL.D. Illustrated with Original 
Correspondence, and a variety of interesting Anecdotes 
of distinguished Persons, 2 vols. 8vo. embellished with 
several fine portraits, price 1/"8s. bds. 

vi 


I, % 

MEMOIRS of LADY HAMILTON, drawn from ori- 
ginal sources, and comprising many new and authentic 
Anecdotes of distinguished Personages ; the second edi- 
tion, with a fine portrait, ls. 6d, 

Vill, 

MEMOIRS of GOLDONI (the celebrated Italian 
Dramatist,) written by himself; 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. Ditto 
French. 

Lord Byron has pronounced the Life of Geldoni to be 
one of the best specimens of auto-biographty. * It is re- 
plete with curious anecdotes, literary and dramatic. 

Ix. 


MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY, or Memoirs. of the Lives 
and Writings of the most eminent Musical Composers 
and Writers, who have flourished in the different coun- 
tries of Europe during the last three centuries, . includ- 
ing the Memoirs of many who are now living; 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 


x. 

A DICTIONARY of the LIVING’ AUTHORS of 
Great Britain and Ireland; comprising Literary Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of their Lives, and a Chronological 
Register of their Publications, 8yo. 14s. 

xt. 

MEMOIRS of “GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, 
Esq. late of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. By W. 
Dunlap. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine portrait, 21s, bds, 

XI. 

MEMOIRS of Captain ASHE, author of “ The Spirit 

of the Book,” written by himself; 8 vols. 21s, 
Xill. 

MEMOIRS of Prince POTEMKIN, with curious ane¢- 

dotes of the Russian Court, 2d edition, So. 9," 
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Popular Novels, 
Lately published by Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit 
Street, and sold by Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh, 


Books, 
Published by Swinborné and Walter, Colchester; and 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy,.London; and sold by 





and Jobn Cumming, Dublin. 

1. THE HERMIT in the COUNTRY, or 
Sketches of English Manners, by the author of 
the Hermit in London, 3 vols. 18s. 

2. TALES of FANCY. By Miss Burney, 2 edition, 
3 vols. 34e. Vol. 1, contains the Shipwreck; vols. 2 
and 3, Country Neighbours. Either of the Tales are 
‘sold separately. 

8. CLARENTINE. By Miss Burney, 2d edition, 3 
vols. 21s, 

4, FLORENCE MACARTHY, an Irish Tale, by Lady 
Morgan, 5th edition, 4 vols. Ii. 8s. 

5. O DONNEL, an Irish Tale, by the same author, 
new edition, 8 vols, 21s, 

6. JULIEN DELMOUR, or the New Era, a Novel, 
by Madame De Genlis, actually founded on recent 
events in France, and containing many new and curious 
anecdotes connected with the French Revolution, 4 
vols. 24s, Ditto French, 3 vols. 18s." 

7. PETRARCH and LAURA, ‘an Historical Romance, 
by Madame de Genlis, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. Do. French, 8s. 
Also by the same author, Jane of France, 2 vols. 12s. 
Zuma and other Tales, 6s. Henri IV. 3 vols. 12s. 

8, HAROLD the EXILE, 8 vols. 18¢. 

9, The HEROINE, or Adventures of a fair Romance 
Reader, by E. 8. Barrett, Esq. third edition, 3 vols. 18s. 

10.GLENARVON. The fourth edition, with a Pre. 
face and new Introduction. 3 vols. 24s. 

1]. ADOLPHE. By M. B. DE CONSTANT, 7s.-.- 
Ditto in French. 

12. RHODA. By the ingenious author of Plain 
Sense, and Things by their Right Names, 4 vols. 28s. 

13. EDGAR, a National Tale. By Miss Appleton. 
3 vols, 21s. ' 

M4. TALES of WONDER, of HUMOUR, and of SEN- 
‘TIMENT. By Anne and Annabella Plumptre, 3 vols. 
2is. 





Introductory French Works, } 
By Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; and G. 
and W, B, Whittaker, London. 
lL AN UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
being an accurate System of French Accidence 
and $ + on an improved Plan. By NICHOLAS 
HAMEL. A new edition. Price 4s, bound. 
“Of the many French G now in 
use, this is among the best.”---“ It is both comprehen- 
sive and concise, and is as well adapted as most Gram- 





all Booksellers, 

SWINBORNE’S FARMER’S COMPLETE 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. A new edition, price 10s, 6d. 

bound. This Book is now used in every part of the 

kingdom, and is much recommended by those who have 

purchased it. 

2. SWINBORNE’s DIARY and POULTRY AC- 
COUNT BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. This Book will be found 
particularly useful to those who may wish to know the 
exact produce of the Dairy, &c. 

8. MAYER’S SPORTSMAN’s DIRECTORY; or, 
Park and Gamekeeper’s Companion. Third edition, 
with cuts of Nets, ke. Price 6s. Sportsmen will find this 
the most useful Book of Instructions ever published. 

4. The RETREAT; or, Sketches from Nature. A 
Novel. By the author of Affection’s Gift, &c. 2 vols. 
This is a very interesting Novel, from the pen of a Lady. 

5. SEAMAN’s SCHOLAR’s REMEMBRANCER. 
Containing Tables, Arithmetical, Historical, Geogra- 
phical, Scriptural, Chronological, and Biographical. 
Price Is. This is a very useful School Book. « 

6. AFFECTIUON’S GIFT to a BELOVED GOD- 
CHILD. Price 4s.6d. This is alittle volume of sound 
advice to young females. 

Also, by the same author, 

7. TREASURES of THOUGHT, from De Stael Hol- 
stein, price 5s. 

“ This Selection appears to us, in every respect, judi- 
cious, and well arranged. We have also been much 
pleased with the ingenious Critique prefixed to the 
work,.”---New Monthly Magazine, 

By the same author, 

8. LETTERS on SACRED HISTORY, toa Beloved 
God-Child, Foolscap 8vo, with an elegant Frontispiece, 
price 5s. 

“ We consider the present handsomely executed Vo- 
lume, as a pleasing and valuable addition to the juve- 
nile library.”---Literary Paaorama. 

Ry the same author, 

9. LETTERS on PROPEANE HISTORY. Foolscap 
8vo. with a Frontispicce, representing Lord and Lady 
Russell in the Tower, price 4s, 6d. , 

“These Letters give in a short compass a judicious 
general view of prophane history : the anecdotes are well 
selected.”---Monthly Review. 

10, BURKITI’s HELP and GUIDE to CHRISTIAN 
FAMILIES. A new edition, large type, price 4s. Be 
particular in ordering this edition. 





Amars forthe use of Schools,”---“ He has composed his 
Work on sound princtpies and exact definitions.”.-- 
“ His book d ds our ¢ Jation.” 

2, GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES apon the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE compared with the ENGLISH. By NI- 
CHOLAS HAMEL. The tenth edition, with great im- 
provements. Price 49%. bound, 

8. The WORLD in MINIATURE; containing an Ac- 
count of the Situation, Extent, Productions, Govern- 
ment, Population, Dress, Manners, Curiosities, &c. &c. 
of the different Countries of the World, with references 
to the essential Rules of thé French Language prefixed, 
and the Translation of the difficult Words and idiomatical 
Expressions; a Book parti¢ularly useful to Students in 
the French Language. By NICHOLAS HAMBL. 
The Sfth edition. Price 44. 6a. bound. 

4. A KEY te HAMEL’ FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
3s. bound, 


"THE BRITISH REVIEW, No. XXXI. pub- 

lished on the Ist of September, contains, Art. 1. 
Prince Hoare’s Memoirs of. Granville Sharpe, Esq. 2. 
Wordsworth’s River Duddon, and other Poems. 3. Re- 
ligion of the Indian Tribes of North America. 4. Dr. 
Chal on the Christian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns, 5. Frazer’s Tour through the Snowy Moun- 
tains of India, and to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna 
and Ganges. 6. Simeon'’s Hore Homiletice. 7. Wat- 
kina’s Memoirs of the late Queen. 8. Jacob’s View of 
the Agriculture, Manufactures, Statistics, and State of 
Society in Germany. 9. Lord John Russell's Life of 
William Lord Russell. 10, System of Education for the 
Infant King of Rome, &c. London: Printed for Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy; and J. Hatchard and Son; of 
+ paw may be procured the thirty preceding Parts, at 

each. 











Bewick's Select Fables. 

In demy 8vo. price 15s. boards, 
ELECT FABLES; with Cuts, designed 
and engraved by Thomas and John Bewick, and 
others, previous to the Year 1784; together with a Me- 
moir, and a descriptive Catalogue of the Work of Messrs. 
Bewick. Newcastie: Printed for Emerson Charnley; 

and for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London, 
*,* A very small number have been printed on large 
paper, to match the ether works of Mr. Bewick, viz. 

in royal 8vo. price 11. 1s.-.-Imperial, Il. 11s. 6d. 





In 4 vols, 12mo. 1d, 8s. bds. 
ALES of the HEART. By Mrs, OPIE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. Of whom may be had, by the same 
Author, 
1, NEW TALES, 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 8s, boards. 
2. FATHER and DAUGHTER, 12mo. 4s 6d. boards. 
3, TALES of REAL LIFE, in 3 vols, 18s, ooards. 
4. SIMPLE TALES, 4 vols. 12mo. li. 1s. boards. 
5. TEMPER; or, Domestic Scenes, 3 vols. 1. Is. 
6. VALENTINE’s EVE, 3 vols. 12mo. ll. 1s. 
7. POEMS, Foolscap 8vo. 6s. boards. 


Part 2, to be continued Quarterly, price 6s. 

ANNALS of ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

The Plan is topublish an octavo Volume, of nearly 
200 pages, Quarterly. Each Part is to be divided into 
three Sections---the First devoted to Original Essays, 
Translations, &c.---the Second to Reviews of Oriental 
Works---the Third, to short Notices of Books, and Mis- 
cellaneous Jatelligence. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row; and Ogle, 
Dunean and Co. Holborn, London. 








' THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. : 


In 8 voles 12mo. price li. 4s, bd. 
‘THE ABBOT. A Romance. By the Anutho# 
of Waverley, &c. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 

Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; Constable and Co, 
and John Ballantyne, Bookseller to the King, Edin. 
burgh. Of whom may be had, by the same author, 

The MONASTERY ; a Romance, 3 vols. 12mo. 1. 4s, 

ROB ROY ; a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 1. 4s. 

The ANTIQUARY ; a Novel, 8 vols. Il. 4s. 

GUY MANNERING; a Novel, 3 vols. 11. Is, 

WAVERLEY, a Novel, 3 vols. ll. Is, 

In 8vo. price 8s. boards, 
A COMPENDIUM of the ORNITHOLOGY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, with a Reference to the 

Anatomy and Physiology of Birds. By JOHN AT- 
KINSON, F. L. S. Member of the Royal College of Sur. 
geons in London, &c. Curater of the Museum, and Li- 
brarian to the Philosophical and Literary Seciety at 
Leeds. London; Printed for Hurst, Robinson and Co, 
90, Cheapside; and Robinson, and Co. Leeds. Of whom 
may be had, just published, in 8vo. price 7s. boards, 

LE DENTISTE de la JEUNESSE, or the Way te 
have Sound and Beautiful Teeth, preceded by the Ad- 
vice of the Ancient Poets, upon the Preservation of the 
Teeth ; designed for the more intelligent orders of Pa- 
rents and Guardians ; and ining some useful Hints 
tothe Paculty. By T. R. DUVAL, Dentist. Translated 
and supplied with Notes, by JOHN ATKINSON, Sur- 
geon-Dentist, &c. &c. Kc. 


Dr. Carpenter on Education, 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, 

PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION, Intellectual, 
~~~ Moral and Physical. By the Rev. LANT CAR- 
PENTER, LL. D. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, 

SYSTEMATIC EDUCATION, or Elementary Instruc- 
tions in the various Departments of Literature and 
Science, with Practical Rules for studying each branch 
of useful Knowledge. By the Rev. W. Shepherd, the 
Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL. D. 
Second edition, in 2 thick-vols. 8vo, Price I. Ils. 6d. 
boards. 

An INTRODUCTION to the GEOGRAPHY of the 
NEW TSETAMENT, principally designed for young 
persons, and for the Sunday employment of Schools. 
By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. The 4th edition, }2mo. 
Price 4s. bds. 

Mr. Howard’s New Latin Exercises. 
‘ In 18mo, 3s. 6d. bound, 

SERIES of LATIN EXERCISES, selected 

from the best Roman Writers, and adapted to the 
Rules in Syntax, particularly in the Eton Grammar : to 
which are added, English E iples, to be t lated 
into Latin, immediately under the same Rule. Arrang- 
ed under Models. By NATHANIEL HOWARD. Print- 
ed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Lon- 
don. Of whom may be had, by the same author, 

A KEY to HOWARD’s SERIES of LATIN EXER- 
CISES, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. bound. 

INTRODUCTORY LATIN EXERCISES, to those 
of Clarke, Ellis, and Turner, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

The LONDON VOCABULARY, Latin and English, 
Is. 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY GREEK EXERCISES, to ‘hose 
of Neilson, Dunbar, and others, in 12mo. Price 5s. 6d. 
bound. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

By Rodwell and Martin, New Bond Street, and to be 
had of all Booksellers, 
joa. A Poem. 


In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with a Portrait and Map, 
MEEMorks of the LIFE of ANDREW HO- 
FER, containing an Account of the Transactions 
in the Tyrol, during the year 1809. Taken from the 
German. By CHARLES HENRY HALL, Esq. Priut- 
ed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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